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PART THE FIRST. 


CHAPTER IV. 
ALONE WITH THE NAKED TRUTH. 


LIVER RANE was in his bed-chamber; a front apartment 
facing the road. It may be as well to give a word of descrip- 
tion to this first-floor, lest it prove needful as the tale goes on. It was 
a very large landing-place, the boards white and bare, with a spacious 
window looking full to the side of the other house, as the dining-room 
beneath it did. Wide, low, and curtainless was this landing-window ; im- 
parting, in conjunction with the bare floors and walls, a staring, bleak 
appearance to the place. Mrs. Cumberland’s opposite landing (could 
you have seen it) presented quite a different aspect, with its rich 
carpet of many colours, its statues, vases, book-cases, and its tasty 
window-drapery. Dr. Rane could not afford luxuries yet: or, indeed, 
superfluous furniture. The stairs led down nearly close to this win- 
dow, so that in coming from any of the bed-rooms, or the upper floor, 
to descend below, you had to face it. 

To get into Dr. Rane’s chamber—the best in the house—an ante- 
room had to be passed through, whose door was opposite to the large 
window. ‘Two chambers opened from the back of the landing: they 
faced the back lane that ran along beyond the garden wall. Above, in 
the roof, were two other rooms, both three-cornered. Phillis the old ser- 
ving-woman slept on that floor in one of them, Dr. Rane on this: the 
house had no other inmates. 

“The ante-room had no furniture: unless some curious-looking arti- 
cles lying on the floor could be called such. They seemed to consist 
chiefly of glass: jars covered in dust, a cylindrical glass-pump, and 
other things pertaining to chemistry, of which science the doctor was 
fond. Certainly the architect had not made the most of this floor, or 
he would never have expended so much space on the landing. But if 
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this ante-room was not furnished, Dr. Rane’s chamber was; and well, 
too. The entrance door was in the middle of the beautifully papered 
wall of white and gold, the dressing-table and glass stood opposite 
before the window. The fire-place was on the left ; a handsome white 
Arabian bedstead picked out with gold on the right, its hangings, of 
green damask, matching the window drapery and in colour the soft 
carpet. Other furniture stood about, all very good of its kind, and the 
whole in harmony. 

Seated at the round table in the middle of the room, his hand raised 
to support his head, was Dr. Rane. He had but just come in, and it 
was now one o’clock—his ordinary dinner-hour. It was that same 
morning told of in the last chapter, when he had quitted Mrs. Gass’s 
house with that dangerous piece of paper weighing down his pocket and 
his heart. As he was entering the door of the sick man, Ketler, whom 
he had proceeded at once to see, a bustle in the street, and much wild 
running of women, warned him that something must have happened. 
Two men had fallen into the river at the back of the North Works; and 
excited people were shouting that they were drowned. Not quite: 
as Dr. Rane saw when he reached the spot: not beyond hope 
of restoration. Patiently the doctor persevered in his endeavours. 
He got life into them at length ; and stayed afterwards caring for them. 
After that, he had Ketler and other patients to see, and it was nearly 
one when he bent his steps towards home. In the morning he had said 
to himself that he would call at the Hall on his return: but he 
passed its gates: perhaps because it was his dinner-hour, for one 
o’clock was striking. 

Hanging up his hat in the small hall, leaving his cane in the corner 
—a pretty little thing with a gold stag for its head—he was making 
straight for the stairs when the servant, Phillis, came out of the kitchen. 
A little woman of some five-and-fifty years, with high shoulders, and 
her head poking forward. Her chin and nose were sharp now, but the 
once good-looking face was meek and mild, the sweet dark eyes 
were subdued, and the hair, peeping from beneath the close white cap, 
was grey. She wore a dark cotton gown and check apron, and her 
arms were bare to the elbow. A tidy-looking, respectable woman, in 
spite of her unfashionable appearance. 

“Ts that you, master? Them folks have been over from the brick- 
kilns, saying the woman’s not so well to-day, if you’d please to go 
to her.” 

Dr. Rane nodded his head. He went on up the stairs and into his 
own room, the door of which he locked. Why? Phillis was not in the 
habit of intruding upon him, and there was no one else in the house. 
The first thing he did was to take the paper, received from Mrs. Gass, 
out of his pocket-book, and read it attentively twice over. Then he 
struck a match, set fire to it, and watched it consume away in the 
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empty grate. A dangerous memento, whosesoever hand had penned 
it ; and the physician did well, in the interests of humanity, to put it 
out of sight for ever. The task over, he leaned against the window- 
frame,'in the shade of the flowing damask window-curtains, and lapsed 
into thought. He was dwelling upon the death at Dallory Hall, and 
what it might bring forth. 

Hepburn, the undertaker, was right. There was to be no inquest. 
So much Dr. Rane had learned from Richard North : who had hastened 
to the works on hearing of the accident to his men. The two Whit- 
borough doctors had given the certificate of death—apoplexy, to which 
there had been a previous tendency, though immediately brought on by 
excitement—and nothing more was required by law. From a word 
spoken by Richard, Dr. Rane gathered that it was Madam (as Mrs. 
North was very generally called) who had set her veto against an inquest. 
And quite right too ; there was no necessity whatever for one, had been 
the answering comment made by Oliver Rane to Richard. But now— 
now when he was alone with himself and the naked truth; when there 
was no man at hand whose opinion it might be well to humour or 
deceive ; no eye upon him save God’s, he could not help acknowledg- 
ing that had he been Mr. North, had it been his son who was thus 
cut off from life, he should have called for an inquest to be held. 
Ay, ten inquests, an’ the law would have allowed them; if by that 
means he might have traced the letter home to its writer. 

Quitting his place by the window, he sat down at the table and bent 
his forehead upon his hand. Never in his whole life had anything so 
affected him as this death: and it was perhaps natural that he should 
set himself to see whether, or not, any kind of excuse might be found 
for the anonymous writer. 

He began by putting himself in idea into the writer’s place, and 
argued the point for him ; for and against. Chiefly for: it was on that 
side his bias leaned. It is very easy, as the world knows, to find a 
plea for those in whom we are interested or on whom misfortune falls ; 
it is so natural to indulge for their sakes in a little sophistry. Such 
sophistry came now to the help of the physician. 

‘‘What cause had Edmund North to fly into a dangerous passion ?” 
ran the self-argument. ‘ Only a madman would have been expected to 
doso. There was nothing in the letter that need have excited him, abso- 
lutely nothing. It was (probably) written with a very harmless view ; 
certainly the writer never could have dreamt that it might have the 
effect of destroying a life.” 

Destroying. a man’s life! A flush passed into Oliver Rane’s face at 
the thought, dyeing neck and brow with crimson. And, with it, came 
back the words of Hepburn—that the writer was a murderer and might 
come to be tried for it. A murderer ! a slayer of one’s inoffensive fellow- 
man! There is no other self-reproach under heaven that can bring 
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home so much anguish to the conscience. But-—could a. man be justly 
called a murderer if he had never had thought or intention to do any- 
thing of the kind? 

‘Wait here,” said Dr. Rane, beginning to speak aloud, as if he were 
a special pleader arguing in a law-court. ‘Can a man be called a mur- 
derer who has never had the smallest intention to murder—who would 
have flown in horror from the bare idea? Let us suppose it was—Mrs. 
North—who wrote the letter? Alexander suspects her, at any rate. 
Put it that she had some motive for writing it. It might have been a 
good motive—that of stopping Edmund North in his downward career, 
as the letter intimated—and she fancied this might be best accom- 
plished by letting his father know of what he, in conjunction with 
Alexander, was doing. According to Alexander, she does not inter- 
fere openly between the young men and their father ; it’s not her policy : 
and she may have considered the means she took were legitimate 
under the circumstances. Well, could she for a moment imagine that 
any terrible consequences would ensue? A rating from Mr. North to 
his son, and the matter would be over. Just so: she was innocent of 
any other thought. Then how can she be deemed guilty?” 

Dr. Rane paused. A book lay on the table: he turned its leaves 
backwards and forwards in abstraction, his mind never quitting the 
subject. Presently he resumed. 

“Or—take Alexander’s view of the letter—that it was written to 
damage him with Mr. North and the neighbourhood generally. Madam 
—say again—had conceived a dislike to Alexander, wished him dis- 
missed from the house, but had no plea for doing it, and so took ¢hat 
means—-the sending of a letter to her husband. Could she suspect 
that the result would be fatal to Edmund North? Would she not have 
shrunk with genuine abhorrence from penning the letter, had she fore- 
seen it? Certainly; certainly. Then, under these circumstances, how 
can a man—I mean a woman—be responsible, legally or morally, for 
the death? It would be utterly unjust to charge her with it. Edmund 
North is alone to blame. Clearly so. The case is little better than a 
case of unintentional suicide.” 

Having arrived at this view of the subject—so comforting for the 
unknown writer—Dr. Rane rose briskly, and began to wash his hands 
and smoothe his hair. He took a note-case from his pocket, in 
which he was in the habit of dotting down his daily engagements, to 
see at what hour he could most conveniently go to the brick-fields, in 
compliance with the message just received. ‘The sick woman was in no 
danger, as he knew, and he might choose his own time. In passing 
through the ante-room—which room, by the way, was generally distin- 
guished as the Drab Room, from the unusual colour of the walls, drab, 
and hideous—he took up one of the glass jars, requiring it for some 
purpose down-stairs. And then he noticed something that displeased him. 
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“Phillis !” he called, putting his head out on the landing ; “ Phillis !” 
and the woman, a very active little body, came running up. 

‘You have been sweeping the Drab Room ?” 

“Tt was so dirty, master.” 

“ Now look you here,” he cried, angrily. “If you sweep out aroom 
again, when I tell you it is not to be swept, I’ll keep every place in the 
house locked up. Some of the glass here is valuable, and I’ll not run 
the risk of having it broken with brooms and brushes.” 

Down went Phillis, taking the reproof in silence. As Dr. Rane 
crossed the landing to follow her, his eyes naturally fell on his mother’s 
house through the large window. The answering window opposite, 
Mrs. Cumberland’s, was being cleaned by one of the servants; at the 
window of the dining-room underneath, his mother was sitting. It 
put Dr. Rane in mind that he had not been in to see her for nearly 
two days; not since Edmund North 

All in a moment, induced perhaps by the name, a sense of the 
delusive nature of the sophistry he had been indulging, flashed into 
his brain, and the truth shone out distinct and bare. Edmund North 
was dead; killed by the anonymous letter. But for that fatal letter he 
had been alive and well now. A sickening sensation, as of some 
great oppression, crowded over Oliver Rane, and his nerveless fingers 
dropped the jar. 

Out ran Phillis, lifting her hands at the crash of glistening mites 
lying in the passage. ‘‘He has broke one himself now,” thought 
she, referring to the reproof about the glasses. 

‘Just sweep the pieces carefully into a dust-pan, and throw them 
away,” said her master, as he passed on. “ The jar slipped out of my 
fingers.” 

Phillis stared a minute, getting rid of her surprise, and then turned 
to fetch the dust-pan. The doctor went on to the front door, instead 
of into-the dining-room, as Phillis expected. 

“ Master,” she called out, running after him, “ your dinner’s waiting. 
The fowl’s on the table, and I was just coming in with the potatoes.” 

But Dr. Rane passed on as though he had not heard her, and shut 
the door with a bang. 

He turned into his mother’s house. Not by the familiar mode of the 
open window ; he did not gain the premises by stepping over the slight 
fence ; but he knocked at the front door, and was admitted as any ordi- 
nary visitor. Whether it was from having lived apart for so many years 
of their lives, or that a something was wanting of social cordiality in 
the disposition of each, certain it was chat Dr. Rane and his mother 
observed more ceremony with each other, and were less familiar, than 
what usually obtains between mother and son. 

Mrs. Cumberland sat at the open dining-room window, just as he 
had seen her from his staircase landing ; a newspaper lay behind her on 
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a small table, put out of hand when read, Ellen Adair, as might be 
heard, was at the piano in the drawing-room, playing, perhaps from 
unconscious association, and low and softly as it was her delight to 
play, the “Dead March in Saul.” The dirge grated on the ears of 
Dr. Rane. 

“What a melancholy drawl!” he involuntarily exclaimed; and Mrs. 
Cumberland loo!eJ up, there was so much irritation in the tone. 

He shook hands with his mother, but did not kiss her, which he was 
not accustomed to do, and stood back against the broad window, his 
face turned to it. 

“ You are a stranger, Oliver,” she said. “ What has kept you away ?” 

‘“‘T have been busy. To-day especially. They had an accident at 
the works—two men nearly drowned—and I have been with them all 
the morning.” 

“T heard of it. Jelly brought me in the news: she seems to hear 
everything. How fortunate that you were at hand!” 

He proceeded rather volubly to give the particulars of the accident and 
of the process he adopted to recover the men ; voluble for him. Mrs. 
Cumberland looked and listened with silent, warm affection ; but that 
she was a particularly undemonstrative woman, she would have shown 
it inher manner. In her partial eyes, there was not so fine and hand- 
some and estimable a man in all Dallory as this, her only son. 

“ Oliver, what a dreadful thing this is about Edmund North! I 
have not seen you since. Why did you not come in and tell me the 
same night ?” 

He turned his eyes on her for a moment to express surprise, and 
paused. “Iam not in the habit of coming in to tell you when called out 
to patients, mother. How was I to know you wished it ?” 

“ Nonsense, Oliver! This is not an ordinary thing. The Norths 
were something to me once. I have had Edmund on my knee when he 
was a baby; andI should have liked you to pay me the attention 
of bringing in the news. Only to put it on the score of gossip, it 
would have been welcome,” she added with a half-smile at the words. 

“‘ It appears to be altogether a more romantic event than one meets with 
every day, and such things, you know, are of interest to lonely women.” 

Dr. Rane made no rejoinder, possibly not having any sufficient 
excuse to offer for his carelessness. He stood looking dreamily from a 
corner of the window. Phillis (as might be seen from thence), was 
carrying away the fowl and a tureen of sauce. Mrs. Cumberland pro- 
bably thought he was watching with critical curiosity the movements of 
his handmaid. She resumed. 

‘They say, Oliver, there has been no hope of him from the first.” 

“There was very little. Of course—as it turns out—there- could 


have been none.” 
s And who wrote the letter? With what motive was it written?” 
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proceeded Mrs. Cumberland, her pale, grey face leaning slightly for- 
ward, as she waited for an answer. 

“Itis of no use to ask me, mother. Some people hold one opinion, 
some another; mine would go for little.” 

“They are beginning now to think that it was not written at all to 
injure Edmund, but Mr. Alexander.” 

“Who told you that?” he asked, a sharper accent discernible in 
his tone. 

‘‘Captain Bohun. He came in this morning to apprise me of the 
death. Considering that I have no claim upon him; that a year ago 
I had never spoken to him, I must say that Arthur Bohun is very kind 
and attentive to me. He’s one in a thousand.” 

Perhaps the temptation to say, “It is not for your sake he is atten- 
tive,” momentarily assailed Oliver Rane. But he was good-natured 
in the main: and he knew when to hold his tongue and when to speak ; 
no man better. 

“T entertain a different opinion,” he observed, referring to the point 
in discussion. “Of course it is all guess-work, what the writer’s mo- 
tive was, or what it was not. There’s no profit in discussing it, mother. 
And I must be going, for my dinner’s waiting. Thank you for sending 


me the fowl.” 
“A moment yet, Oliver,” she interposed, touching his arm as he was 


passing her to move away. ‘Have you heard that Alexander is going 


to leave ?” 

“Yes, I was talking with him about it this morning.” 

If ever a glow of hope, of light, had been seen lately on Mrs. Cum- 
berland’s marble face, it was seen then. The tightly-drawn skin on the 
features had lost its grey tinge. 

‘‘ Oliver, I could go down on my knees and thank Heaven for it. 
You don’t know how grieved I have been all through these past two 
years, because you were put into the shade by that man, and it was I 
who had brought you here! It will be all right now. New houses are 
to be built they say at the other end of the Ham, and the practice will 
be worth a great deal. I shall sleep well to-night.” 

He smiled as he shook hands with her ; partly in affection, partly at 
her unusual vehemence. In passing the drawing-room, Ellen Adair 
happened to be coming out of it, but hewenton. She supposed he had 
not observed her, and spoke. 

‘“‘ Ah, how do you do, Miss Adair?” he said, turning back and offer- 
ing his hand. ‘Forgive my haste, I am busy to-day.” 

And before she had time to say an answering syllable, he was gone. 
Leaving an impression on her mind, she could not well have told why 
or wherefore, that he was ill at ease: that he had hastened away, not 
from pressure of business but because he did not care to stay to talk. 

If that feeling was pervading Dr. Rane, and had reference to the 
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world in general and not to the young Jady in particular, it might not 
have been agreeable to him to encounter an acquaintance as he turned 
out of his mother’s house. Mr. Alexander was swiftly passing on his 
way towards home from the lower part of the Ham, and stopped. 

“T wish I’d never said a syllable about my going away till I was off,” 
cried he in his free, off-hand manner—a pleasanter manner and more 
sociable than Dr. Rane’s. “ The news has been noised abroad, and I’ve 
got the whole place upon me ; asking this, questioning that. One man 
comes and wants to know if I'll sell my furniture ; another thinks he’d 
like the house as it stands. My patients are up in arms; say I’m do- 
ing it to kill them. I shall have some of them in a fever before the 
day’s over.” 

“‘ Perhaps you'll not go, after all,” observed Dr. Rane. 

“Not go! How can I help going? I am elected to the post. Why, 
it’s what I have been looking out for ever so long—almost ever since 
I’ve been here. No, no, Rane; a short while, and Dallory Ham will 
have seen the last of me.” 

He hastened across the road to his house on the run, like a man who 
has the world’s work on his busy shoulders. Dr. Rane’s thoughts, as 
he glanced after him, reverted to the mental argument he had held in 
his chamber, and he unconsciously resumed it, putting himself in the 
place of the unknown, miserable writer, as before. 

“Tt’s almost keener than the death itself—if the motive was to do 
Alexander injury in his profession, or drive him from the place—to 
know that he—or she—Mrs. North—might have spared her pains ! Hea- 
vens ! what a remorse it must be !—to commit a crime and then find 
there was no necessity for it !” 

Dr. Rane wiped his brow with his white handkerchief—the day was 
very warm—and turned into his house. Phillis once more put the 
dinner on the table, and he sat down to it. 

But not a mouthful could he swallow: his throat was like so much 
dried chip, and the food would not go down. Phillis, who was coming 
in for something or other, saw him leave his plate, and rise from table. 

“ Ain’t it tender, sir?” 

“Tender?” he responded as though he did. not catch the sense of 
the question, and paused. “Oh, it’s tender enough: but I. must go to 
see a patient. Get your own dinner.” 

“ Surely you'll come back to yours, sir ?” 

“ I’ve had mine—as much as I want. Take the things away.” 

“‘T wonder what’s come to him ?” mused the woman as his quick steps 
receded from the house, and she was left alone with the rejected dishes. 
A consciousness was dimly penetrating her hazy brain that there was 
some change upon him. What it was, cr where it lay, she did not de- 
fine. It was unusual for his strong firm fingers to drop a glass ; it was 
still more unusual for him to explain cause and effect. “The jar 
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slipped from my fingers.” “I’ve had as much as I want. I must go 
to see a patient.” It was quite out of the common order of routine for 
Dr. Rane to be explanatory to his servant on any subject whatever ; 
and perhaps it was his having been so in these two instances that took 
hold of Phillis. 

“‘ How quick he must have had his dinner !” 

Phillis nearly dropped the dish of fowl. The words were spoken 
close behind her, and she had believed herself alone in the house. 
Turning round, she saw Jelly, standing half in, half out at the window. 

“Well, I’m sure!” cried Phillis wrathfully. “You needn’t come 
startling a body in that way, Mrs. Jelly. How did you know but the 
doctor might be here at his dinner ?” 

“T’ve just seen him go down the lane,” returned Jelly, who had 
plenty of time for gossiping with her neighbours, the duties at home 
not being onerous, and had come strolling over the garden fence now 
with no other object. “Has he had his dinner? It’s but the other mi- 
nute he was in at our house.” 

“He has had as much as he means to have,” answered Phillis, her 
anger evaporating, for she liked a social gossip too. ‘I’m sure it’s not 
worth the trouble of serving meals, if they are to be left in this fashion. 
It was the same thing at breakfast.” 

Jelly recollected the scene at breakfast; the startled pallor on Dr. 
Rane s face, when told that Edmund North was dead: she supposed 
that had stopped his appetite. Her inquisitive eyes turned unceremoni- 
ously to the fowl, and she saw that the merest bit of the tip of the 
liver-wing was alone eaten. 

“ Perhaps he is not well to-day,” said Jelly. 

**T don’t know about his being well; he’s odder than I ever saw him,” 
answered Phillis. ‘I shouldn’t wonder but he has had his stomach 
turned over them two half-drownded men.” 

Putting the doors open, she carried the dinner-things across to the 
kitchen. Jelly, who assisted at the ceremony, so far as watching and 
talking went, was in the passage, when her quick eyes caught sight 
of two small bits of glass. She stooped to pick them up. 

*‘ Look here, Phillis! You have been breaking something. It’s un- 
commonly careless to leave the pieces about.” 

“Ts it!” retorted Phillis. ‘‘ You’ve got your eyes in everything. I 
thought I took ’em all up,” she added, looking on the ground. 

“What did you break ?” 

“Nothing. The doctor did. He dropped one of them dusty glass 
jars down the stairs. It did give mea start. You should have heard 
the smash !” 

‘‘What made him drop it ?” asked Jelly. 

“Goodness knows,” returned the older woman. ‘“ He’s not a bit like 
himself to-day ; it’s just as if something had come to him.” 
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She began to eat her dinner as she spoke; standing ; her usual mode 
of taking it. The whole of the fowl was put by into the larder, and 
she contented herself with a piece of bacon and the gravy remaining in 
the dish, sopping it up with the potatoes. Phillis was of too economi- 
cal a turn to waste dainty fowl upon herself, though quite at liberty to 
do so. Dr. Rane, sometimes asked her what she lived upon: Phillis 
would answer that she lived as well as she ever had lived, and as well 
as she cared to live. Bread and butter and tea were her chief luxuries. 

Jelly, following her customary free-and-easy habits, stood against the 
door-post, apparently interested in the progress of the meal. They pre- 
sented a contrast, these two women, the one a thin giantess bolt upright, 
the other a dwarf stooping forward. Jelly, a lady’s maid, held herself 
of course altogether above Phillis, an ignorant (as Jelly would have de- 
scribed her) servant-of-all-work, but condescending to drop in for the 
sake of gossip. 

‘Did you happen to hear how the doctor found Ketler ?” 

“ As if I should be likely to hear!” was Phillis’s retort. ‘‘He’d not 
tell me, and I couldn’t ask. My master’s not one of them you can put 
questions to.” 

A silence ensued. The gossip apparently flagged to-day. Phillis 
had it chiefly to herself; for Jelly vouchsafed but a brief answering 
remark now and again. She was engaged in the mental process of won- 
dering what Aad come to Dr. Rane. 










CHAPTER V. 
RETROSPECT. 


THERE must be some retrospect to make things intelligible ; and it 
may as well be given at once. 

Mr. North, now of Dallory Hall, had got on entirely by his own per- 
severing industry. Of obscure, though in a certain way very respect- 
able parentage, he had been placed as working apprentice to a firm in 
Whitborough. It was a firm in extensive work, not confining itself to 
one branch. They took contracts for public buildings, small and large ; 
they did mechanical engineering ; they had planned one of the early 
railways. John North—plain Jack North he was known as, then—re- 
mained with the firm when he was out of his time, and got on in 
it. Thrifty, steady, and plodding, he rose from one step to another ; 
and at length, in conjunction with one who had been in the same firm, 
he set up for himself. This other was Thomas Gass. Gass had 
not risen from the ranks, as North had: he was of good connections 
and had received a superior education; but his friends were poor. 
North and Gass, as the new firm called itself, began business near to 
Dallory ; quietly at first—as all people, who truly look to get on, generally 
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dobegin. They rose rapidly. The confined premises grew into great ones ; 
the small contracts into larger. People said luck was with them—and 
in truth it seemed so. The Dallory works became of note in the county, 
employing quite a colony of people: the masters were respected and 
sought after. Both of them lived at Whitborough ; Mr. North with his 
wife and family ; Mr. Gass a bachelor. 

Thomas Gass had one brother; a clergyman. Their only sister, 
Fanny, a pretty young girl, had her home with him im his rectory, but 
she came often to Whitborough on a visit to Thomas. Suddenly it was 
announced to the world that she had engaged herself to be married to 
a Captain Rane, entirely against the wish of her two brothers. She was 
under twenty ; Captain Rane, a poor naval man on half-pay, was nearly 
old enough to be her grandfather. Their objection lay not so much to 
this, as to Aim. For some cause or other, neither liked him. The 
Reverend William Gass forbid his sister to think of him; Mr. Thomas 
Gass (a fiery man) swore he would never afterwards look upon her asa 
sister, if she persisted in thus throwing herself away. 

Miss Gass did persist. She had the obstinate spirit of her brother 
Thomas, though without his fire. She chose to take her own way, and 
married Captain Rane. They sailed at once for Madras; Captain Rane 
having obtained some post there, connected with the government ships. 

Whether Miss Gass repented of her ill-assorted marriage, her brothers 
had no means of learning; for she, cherishing anger, never wrote to 
them during her husband’s life. It was avery short one. Barely a 
twelvemonth had elapsed after the knot was tied, when there came a 
pitiful letter from her. Captain Rane had died, just as her little son 
Oliver (named after a friend, she said) was born. Thomas Gass, to 
whom the letter had been specially written, gathered that she was left 
badly off ; though she did not absolutely say it. He went into one of 
his fumes, and tossed the epistle across the desk to his partner. “ You 
must do something for her, Gass,” said John North when he had read 
it. “TI never will,” hotly affirmed Mr. Gass. ‘Fanny knows what I 
promised if she married Rane—that I would never help her during my 
life or after it. She knows another thing—that I am not one to go from 
my word. William may help her if he likes: he has not got much to 
give away, but he can have her back to live with him.” “ Help the 
child then,” suggested Mr. North, knowing further remonstrance to be 
useless. “I won't help the child,” returned obstinate Thomas Gass ; 
“T’ll stick to the spirit of my promise as well as the letter.” And Mr. 
North bent his head down again—he was going over some estimates— 
feeling that the affair was none of his. ‘I don’t mind putting the boy 
in the tontine, North,” presently spoke the junior partner. ‘The ton- 
tine !” echoed John North in surprise. ‘‘ What tontine?” ‘ What 
tontine !” returned the hard man—though in truth he was not hard in 
general, “‘why the one that you and others are getting up; the one you 
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have just put your baby, Bessy, in ; I know of no other tontine.” “But 
that will not benefit the boy,” urged Mr. North: “certainly not now ; 
and the chances are nine to one against its ever benefiting him. 
“ Never mind ; I’ll put him in it,” said Mr. Gass, whose obstinacy always 
came out well when spurred by opposition. ‘“ You are wanting a tenth 
child to close the list, and I’ll put him in it.” So into the tontine 
Oliver Raue, unconscious infant, was put. 

But Mrs. Rane did not further trouble either of her brothers ; or, as 
things turned out, require assistance from them. She remained in 
India ; and, at a year’s end married a government chaplain there, the 
Reverend George Cumberland, who had some private property. Little, 
if any, communication took place afterwards between her and her 
brothers : she cherished resentment for old grievances, and would not 
write. And so, the sister and the brothers seemed to fade away from 
each other henceforth. We all know how relatives, parted by time 
and distance, become estranged, disappearing almost from memory. 

While the firm, North and Gass, was rising higher and higher in 
wealth and importance, the wife of its senior partner died. She left 
three children, Edmund, Richard, and Bessy. Subsequently, during a 
visit to London, chance drew Mr. North into a meeting with a hand- 
some young woman, the widow of Major Bohun. She was not long 
from India, where she had buried her husband. A flashing, designing, 
attractive syren, who began forthwith to exercise her dangerous fascina- 
tions on plain, unsuspicious Mr. North. She had but a poor pittance : 
what money there was belonged to her only child, Arthur ; a little lad, 
sent out of sight already to a preparatory school. Report had magni- 
fied Mr. North’s wealth into something fabulous ; and Mrs. Bohun did 
not cease her scheming until she had caught him in her toils and he 
had made her Mrs. North. 

Men do things sometimes in a hurry, only to repent. That Mr. 
North had been in a hurry in this case was indisputable—it was just as 
though she had thrown a spell over him: whether he repented when 

he woke up and found himself with a wife, a step-mother for his little 
ones at home, was not so sure. He was a sufficiently wise man in 
those days to conceal what he did not want known. 

Whom he had married, beyond the fact that she was the widow of 
Major Bohun, he did not know from Adam. For all she disclosed 
about her own family, in regard to whom she maintained an entire 
reticence, she might have dropped from the moon, or “ growed” like 
Topsy; but, from the airs and graces she put on, Mr. North might have 
concluded they were dukes and duchesses at least. Her late husband’s 
family were irreproachable, both in character and position. The head 
of it was Sir Nash Bohun, representative of an ancient baronetcy, and 
elder brother'of the late Major. Before the wedding tour was over, 
poor Mr. North found that his wife was a cold, imperious, extravagant 
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woman, not to be questioned by any means if she chose not to be. 
When her fascinations were in full play (while she was only the widow 
Bohun) Mr. North had been ready to think her quite an angel. Where 
had all the amiability flown ?—he rubbed his mental eyes as he asked 
it. People do change after marriage somehow. At least, there have 
been instances known of it. 

A little circumstance occurred one day that—to put it mildly—had 
surprised Mr. North. He had been given to understand by his wife 
that Major Bohun died suddenly of sun-stroke: she had certainly told 
him so. In talking at a dinner-party at Sir Nash Bohun’s with some 
gentleman not long from India, he and Mr. North being side by side 
at table after the ladies had retired, the subject of sun-strokes came up. 
“My wife’s former husband, Major Bohun, died of one,” innocently 
observed Mr. North. “ Died of what?” cried the other, putting down 
his claret-glass, which he was about to convey to his mouth. “ Of 
sun-stroke,” repeated Mr. North. ‘‘ Bohun did not die of sun-stroke,” 
came the impulsive answer, “who told you he died of that?” ‘She 
did—my wife,” was Mr. North’s answer. “Oh,” said his friend; and 
drank the claret. ‘‘ Why, what did he die of, if it was not sun-stroke ?” 
asked Mr. North, with curiosity. ‘‘ Well—I—I don’t know; I’d rather 
say no more about it,” was the conclusive reply: “of course Mrs. 
North must know better than I.” And no other words would he speak, 
save—as Mr. North saw—evasive ones. 

They were staying at this time at Sir Nash Bohun’s. In passing 
through London after the Continental wedding-trip on their way to 
Whitborough, Sir Nash had invited them to make his house their rest- 
ing-place. Not until the day following his conversation at the dinner- 
table had Mr. North an opportunity of questioning his wife ; but, that 
some false representation, intentionally or otherwise, had been made to 
him on the subject of her late husband’s death, he felt certain. They 
were alone in herdressing-room. Mrs. North, who had a mass of beau- 
tiful, purple-black hair, was standing before the glass, doing something to 
a portion of it, when her husband suddenly accosted her. He called 
her by her Christian name in those first married days. It was a very 
fine one. 

“ Amanda, you told me, I think, that Major Bohun died of sun- 
stroke.” 

“Well?” she returned carelessly, occupied with her hair. 

“But he did not die of sun-stroke. He died of—of something 
else.” 

Mr. North had watched women’s faces turn to pallor; but never in 
his whole life had he seen so livid a look of terror as overspread his 
wife’s. The band of black hair dropped from her hands: even their 
very fingers became of a ghastly whiteness. 

“Why, what is the matter?” he exclaimed. 
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She murmured something about a spasm of the heart, a spasm to 
which she was subject: an excuse, as he saw. Another moment, 
and she had recovered her composure, and was busy with her hair 
again. 

“You were asking me something, were you not, Mr. North?” 

“¢ About Major Bohun. What was it he died of—if it was not sun- 
stroke P” 

* But it was of sun-stroke,” she said, in a sharp, ringing accent, that 
would have required but a little more to be a scream. ‘“ What else was 
there that he should die suddenly of—in India’s burning climate? He 
went out in the blaze of the mid-day sun, and was brought home dead !” 

And nothing more, then or afterwards, did Mr. North learn. Her 
manner rendered it impossible that he could press the subject. He 
might have applied to Sir Nash for information, but an instinct pre- 
vented his doing so. After all, it did not signify to him what Major 
Bohun had died of, Mr. North said to himself, and determined to forget 
the matter. But that some mystery must have attended Major Bohun’s 
death, some painful circumstances which could blanch his wife’s face 
with sickly terror, remained on Mr. North’s mind as a fact not to 
be contraverted. 

Mrs. North effected changes. Almost the very day she was taken 
home to Whitborough, she let it be known that she should rule with an 
imperious will. Her husband became a very reed in her hands; yield- 
ing passively to her sway, as if all the spirit he ever owned had gone 
out of him. Mrs. North professed to hate the very name of trade: 
that one with whom she was so nearly connected should be in busi- 
ness, brought to her a sense of degradation and a great deal of talk 
of it. The quiet, modest, comfortable home at Whitborough was at once 
given up for the more pretentious Manor Hall at Dallory Ham, which 
happened to be in the market. And they set up there in a style that 
might have more properly pertained to the lord-lieutenant of the 
county. Perhaps it was her assumption of grandeur out of doors .and 
in, combined with the haughty, imperious manner, the like of which had 
never before been seen in the simple neighbourhood, that caused people 
to take to call her “‘Madam.” Or, it might have been to distinguish 
her in speech from the first Mrs. North. 

In proportion as Mrs. North made herself hated and feared by her 
husband, his children, and the household, so did she become popu- 
lar with society. It sometimes happens that the more fascination a 
woman displays to the world, the more unbearable is she in her own 
house. It was the case here. Madam put on all her attractions when 
out of doors; she visited and dressed and dined and spent; and gave 
fétes again at Dallory Hall utterly regardless of expense. Little wonder, 
was there, that she swayed the neighbourhood. 

Not the immediate neighbourhood. With the exception of the Da- 
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lory family (and they did not live there now) there was not a single 
person she would have visited. Some gentlepeople resided at Dallory 
Ham; Mrs. North did not condescend to know any of them. Report 
ran that, when they left cards on her, on her first coming to the Hall, 
she had returned them in blank envelopes. People living at a greater 
distance she made friends with, but not these around her; and with as 
many of the county families as would make friends with her. The 
pleasantest times were those when she would betake herself off on long 
visits, to London, or elsewhere : they grew to be looked for. 

But the most decided onset made by Mrs. North, was on her hus- 
band’s business connections. Had Thomas Gass been a chimney- 
sweep, she could not have treated him with more intense contempt. It 
was said that if by ill-fortune she met him in the street, she would pick 
up her skirts with a jerk as she passed him by. Thomas Gass had his 
share of sense, and pitied his partner far more than he would had that 
gentleman gone in for hanging instead of second marriage. Mr. Gass 
was a very wealthy man now; and had built himself a handsome and 
comfortable residence in Dallory. 

But, as the years went on, he was doomed to furnish food himself to 
all the gossips within miles. Dallory rose from its couch one fine 
morning, to hear that Thomas Gass, the confirmed old bachelor, had 
married his housekeeper. Not one of your “ lady-housekeepers,” 
but a useful, good, hard-working damsel, who had passed the first bloom 
of youth, and had not much of beauty to recommend her. It was a 
nine days’ wonder, nearly a rebellion. Of course, however much the 
neighbours might solace their feelings by ridiculing him and abusing her, 
they could not undo the marriage. All that remained to them was, to 
make the best of it; and by degrees they wisely did so. The new 
Mrs. Gass, who had glided so easily into her honours, shook as easily 
down in them. She made an excellent wife to her ailing husband—for 
Thomas Gass had begun to ail before his marriage—she put on no airs 
of being superior to what she was ; she turned out to be a thoroughly 
capable woman of business, giving much judicious advice ; she was very 
good to the sick and suffering, caring for the poor, ready to give a help- 
ing hand wheresoever and whensoever it might be needed. In spite of 
her fine clothes, which sat ludicrously upon her, and of her mode of 
speech, which she did not attempt to get out of; above all, in spite of 
their own prejudices, Dallory grew to like and respect Mrs. Gass, and 
its small gentlepeople to admit her to their houses on an equality. 

And so, time and years went on, Mr. North withdrawing himself more 
and more from personal attendance on the business, which seemed to 
have grown utterly distasteful tohim. His sons had become young men. 
Edmund was a civil engineer: by profession at least, not much by prac- 
tice. Never of strong health, given to expensive and idle habits, Ed- 
mund North was in general either in trouble abroad, or leading a lazy 
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life at home, his time being much divided between going into causeless 
passions and writing poetry. Richard was at the works, the mainspring 
and prop of the business. Mr. Gass had become a confirmed invalid, 
and could not personally attend; Mr. North didnot. There was only 
Richard—Dick, as they all called him ; but he was a host in himself. 
Of far better powers to bring to bear on it than Mr. North had ever 
possessed, highly educated, of cultivated mind, he was a thorough man of 
business, and at the same time a finished gentleman. Energetic, per- 
severing, decisive in control, but of courteous and considerate manners 
to the very lowest, Richard North was loved and respected. He walked 
through life doing his duty by his fellow men ; striving to do it to God. 
He had been tried at home in many ways since his father’s second 
marriage, and borne all with patient endurance: how he was tried out 
of home, he alone knew. 

For a long while past there had been trouble in the firm, ill-feeling 
between the two old partners: chiefly because Mr. North put no limit 
to the sums he drew out for his private account. Poor Mr. North at 
length confessed that he could not help it: the money was wanted by 
his wife : though how on earth she contrived to get rid of so much, even 
with all her extravagance, he could not conceive. Mr. Gass insisted on a 
separation : John North must withdraw from the firm; Richard might 
take his place. Poor Mr. North yielded, meek as any lamb. “ Don’t 
let it get abroad,” he only stipulated, speaking as if he were half heart- 
broken, which was nothing new, “I should not like it to be known that 
I was superseded.” They respected his wishes, and the change was 
made privately: very few having cognizance that the senior partnership 
in the firm had passed into different hands. Thenceforth Mr. North 
ceased to have control over the business ; in fact, to have any actual 
connection with it. Dallory suspected it not: Mrs. North had not the 
faintest idea of it. Richard North signed the cheques as he had done 
before, ‘‘ North and Gass:” and perhaps the bank alone knew that he 
signed them now as principal. 

Richard was the scape-goat now. Mr. North’s want of money, or 
rather his wife’s, did not cease : the sum arranged to be paid to him as 
a retiring pension—a very liberal sum, and Mr. Gass grumbled at it— 
seemed to be as nothing ; it melted in Madam’s hands like so much 
water. Richard was constantly appealed to by his father ; and responded 
generously, though it crippled him. 

The next change came in the shape of Mr. Gass’s death. The bulk 
of his property was left to his wife; a small portion, comparatively 
speaking, to charities and servants ; two thousand pounds to Richard 
North. He also bequeathed to his wife his interest in the business, 
which by the terms of the deed of partnership he had power to do. So 
that his share of the capital was not drawn out, and the firm remained, 
actually as wellas virtually, Northand Gass. People generally supposed 
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that the ‘‘ North” was Mr. North; and Madam went into a cold sea of 
indignation at her husband’s name being put in conjunction with “ that 
woman’s.” In the years gone by, Mr. North used to have a nice time of 
it, finding it a difficult matter to steer his course between his partner 
and Madam, so as to give offence to neither. Madam had never con- 
descended to notice Thomas Gass’s wife in the smallest degree: she 
took to abuse her now, asking her husband how he could suffer himself 
to be associated with her. Mr. North, when goaded almost beyond 
bearing, had much ado to keep his tongue from retorting that it was not 
himself that was associated with her, but Richard. 

Mrs. Gass showed her good sense in regard to the partnership, as she 
did in most things. She declined to interfere actively in the business. 
Richard North went to her house twice or thrice a week to keep her 
cognisant of what was going on; he consulted her opinion on great 
matters, just as he had used to consult her husband’s. She knew she 
could trust to him. Ever and anon she would volunteer some advice 
to himself personally ; which was invariably good. It could not be 
concealed from her that large sums (exclusively Richard’s) were ever 
finding their way to the Hall, and for this she took him to task. “Stop 
it, Mr. Richard,” she said—always as respectful to him as she used to 
be in her housekeeping days; “stop it, sir. Their wants be like a bot- 
tomless sack, the more grain you pour into it, the more you may. It’s 
doing them no good; wo good, mind. An end must come to it some 
time, or you'll be in the workhouse. The longer it goes on, the more 
difficult it will be to put an end to, and the harder for them.” But 
Richard, sorely tried between prudence and filial duty, could not bring 
himself to stop it so easily ; and the thing went on. 

We must now go back to Mrs. Cumberland. It was somewhat singu- 
lar that, the very week Thomas Gass lay dead, she should make her 
unexpected appearance at Dallory. But so it was. Again a widow, 
she had come home to settle near her brother Thomas. She arrived 
just in time to see him put into his coffin.—-The other brother, William, 
had been dead for years. Mrs. Gass, who knew all about the estrange- 
ment, received her with marked kindness, and heartily offered her a 
home for the future. 

But that was declined. Mrs, Cumberland preferred to have a home 
of her own, possessing ample means to set up one in a moderate way. 
She gave a sketch of her past life to Mrs. Gass. After her marriage 
with the Reverend George Cumberland, they had remained for some 
time at his chaplaincy in the Madras presidency ; but his health began 
‘to fail, and he exchanged to Australia. Subsequent to that, years later, 
he obtained a duty in Madeira. Upon his death, which occurred re- 
cently, she came to England. Her only son, Oliver Rane, had been 
sent home at the age of seven, and was placed with a preceptor in 
London. When the time came for him to choose a profession he fixed 
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98 
‘on the medical, and qualified himself for it, studying in London, Paris, 
and Austria. He passed all the examinations with great credit, includ- 
ing that in the College of Physicans. He next paid a visit to Madeira, 
remaining three months there with his mother and step-father, and then 
came home and established himself in London, with money furnished 
by his mother. But practice does not always come quickly to young 
beginners, and Oliver Rane found his means dwindling. He had a 
horror of debt, and wisely decided to keep out of it: taking a situa- 
tion as assistant, and giving up the expensive house he had entered on. 
This had just been effected when Mrs. Cumberland returned. For the 
‘present she let her son remain as he was: Oliver had all a young man’s 
pride and ambition, and she thought the discipline might do him good. 
Mrs. Cumberland took on lease one of the two handsome gothic villas 
at the neck of the Ham, and established herself in it; with Jelly fora 
waiting-maid, and two other servants for the work. This necessitated 
the spending the whole of her income, which was a very fair one. A 
portion of it would die with her, the rest was willed to her son Oliver. 

In the old days when she was Fanny Gass, and Mr. North plain Jobn 
North—Jack with his friends—they were intimate as elder brother and 
young sister. If Mrs. Cumberland expected this agreeable state of 

~affairs to be resumed, she was destined to find herself mistaken. Madam 
set her scornful face utterly against Mrs. Cumberland: just as she had 
“against others. It did not matter. Mrs. Cumberland simply pitied the 
underbred woman : her health was very delicate, and she did not intend 
to visit any one. The gentlepeople of the neighbourhood called upon 
her; she returned the call, and there the friendship ended. When 
invitations first came in, she wrote a refusal, explaining clearly and 
‘courteously why she was obliged to do so. If she and Mr. North met 
each other, as by chance happened, they would linger in conversation, 
and be happy in the reminiscences of the past days. 

Mrs. Cumberland had thus lived on in quiet retirement for some time, 
when the medical man who had the practice of Dallory Ham, and some 
of that of Dallory, died suddenly. She saw what an excellent oppor- 
tunity it would be for her son to establish himself, if he would but 
take up general practice, and she sent a summons for him. When 
Oliver arrived in answer to it, he entered into the prospect warmly ; left 
his mother to make arrangements, and returned to London, to compass 
his removal. Mrs. Cumberland went to Mr. North, and obtained his 
ready promise to do what he could to push Oliver. It was equivalent 
to an assurance of success—for Dallory Hall swayed its neighbours— 
and Mrs. Cumberland did not hesitate to secure the other gothic villa 
adjoining her own (which happened to be vacant), believing the future 
practice would justify it. In a week’s time Oliver Rane came down 
and took possession. 

But Fate was against him. Dr. Rane said treachery. A young fellow 
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whom he knew in London had told a medical friend—a Mr. Alexander 
—of this great practice that had fallen in at Dallory, and that Rane was 
thinking to secure for himself. What was Dr. Rane’s mortification when, 
upon arriving at the week’s end at Dallory Ham to take possession, he 
found another there before him. Mr. Alexander had come the previous 
day, was already established in an opposite house, and had called on 
every body. Dr. Rane went over and reproached him with treachery— 
they had not previously been personally acquainted. Dr. Alexander 
received the charge with surprise ; he declared that the field was as open 
for him as for Dr. Rane—that if he had not thought so, nothing would 
have induced him to enter for it. He spoke his true sentiments, for he 
was a straightforward man. An agent in Whitborough had also written 
up to tell him of this opening ; he came to look at it, and decided to try it. 
The priority, the right to monopolise it, was no more Dr. Rane’s, he 
urged, than it was his. Dr. Rane took a different view, and said so : 
but contention would not help the matter now, and he could only yield 
to circumstances. So each held to his right in apparent amicability,. 
and Dallory got two doctors instead of one; secret rivals from henceforth. 

Not for a moment did Oliver Rane think Mr. Alexander could long 
hold out against him, as he had secured, through his mother, the favour 
of Dallory Hall. Alas, a very short while showed him that this was a 
mistake: Dallory Hall turned round upon him, and was doing what it 
could to push his rival. Mrs. Cumberland went to Mr. North, seeking 
an explanation. He could only avow the truth—that his wife, who was 
both master and mistress, had set her face against Oliver, and was re- 
commending Alexander. “John, you promised me,” urged Mrs. Cumber- 
land. “I know I did; and I'd keep to it if I could,” was Mr. North’s 
dismal answer—“ but nobody can hold out against her.” “ Why should 
she have taken this dislike to Oliver?” rejoined Mrs. Cumberland, 
“Heaven knows ; a caprice, I suppose. She sets herself against people 
without reason: she has never taken to either Richard or Bessy; and 
only a little to Edmund. If I can do anything for Oliver under the 
rose, I’ll do it: my will’s good to help him, Fanny, in remembrance of 
our friendship of the old days.” 

Mrs. Cumberland took home news of her non-success to Oliver. As 
to Madam, she simply ignored him, throwing her patronage into the scale 
of his rival. How bitterly the slight sat upon his heart, none save him- 
self could tell. Mrs. Cumberland resented it; but ah, not as he did. 
A sense of wrong was ever weighing his spirits down, and he thought 
Fate was against him. One puzzle remained on his mind unsolved— 
what he could have done to offend Mrs. North. 

Mr. Alexander obtained a fair practice: Dr. Rane barely enough to 
keep himself. His wants and those of the old servant Phillis were not 
many. Perhaps the entire fault did not lie with Madam. Alexander 
had the more open manner and address, and they go a long way with 
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people ; he was also an older man anda married man, and was supposed 
to carry better experience. A bitter sense of injury rankled ever in 
Oliver Rane’s heart; of injury inflicted by Alexander. Meanwhile he 
became engaged to Bessy Rane. During an absence from home of 
Madam’s, the doctor grew intimate at the Hall, and an attachment sprung 
up between him and Bessy. When Madam came back, his visits had to 
cease, but he saw Bessy at Mrs. Gass’s and elsewhere. 

I think that is all of retrospect—and a pretty long one it has been. 
It brings us down to the present time, to the period of the anonymous 
letter and Edmund North’s death. Exactly two years ago this same 
month, May, the rival doctors had appeared in aiid Ham ; and now 
one of them was going to leave it. 

Just an incident must be told, bearing on something that has been re- 
lated, and then the chapter shall close. 

The summer of the past year had been a very hot one. Anda 
labouring man, working on Mr. North’s grounds, suddenly fell; and 
died on the spot. Mr. Alexander, summoned hastily, thought it must 
have been sun-stroke. ‘ That is what my father died of,” remarked Bo- 
hun, who stood with the rest. Mr. North turned to him: “Do you 
say your father died of sun-stroke, Arthur?” “ Yes, sir, that is what 
he died of, did you not know it?” was the ready reply. ‘‘ Youare sure 
of that?” continued Mr. North. “ Quite sure, sir,” repeated Arthur, 
turning his dreamy blue eyes full upon his step-father, in all their 
proud truthfulness. 

Mr. North knew that he spoke in the sincerity of belief. Arthur Bo- 
hun possessed in an eminent degree the pride of his father’s race. That 
innate, self-conscious sense of superiority that is a sort of safeguard to 
those who possess it: the noblesse oblige feeling that keeps them from 
wrong-doing. It’s true Arthur Bohun held an exalted view of his birth 
and family ; in so far as that his pride in it equalled that of any man living 
or dead. He was truthful, generous, honourable ; the very opposite in 
all respects to his mother. Her pride was an assumed pride; a despic- 
able, false, contemptible pride, offensive to those with whom she came 
into contact. Arthur’s was one that you admired in spite of yourself. 
Of a tarnish to his honour, he could almost have died ; to bring disgrace 
on his own name or on his family, would have caused him to 
bury his head for ever. Sensitively regardful of other people’s feelings, 
of courteous manner to all, he yet unmistakably held his own in the 
world. His father had been just the same; and in his day was called 
“ Proud Bohun.” 

To have asserted that Major Bohun died of sun-stroke, had any 
doubt of the fact lain on his mind, would have been simply impossible 
to Arthur Bohun. Therefore, Mr. North saw that, whatever the mystery 
might be, in regard to the real cause of Major Bohun’s death, Arthur 
was not cognizant of it. 
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‘* She looked after the swiftly passing pageantry with lingering admiration.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 
LOOKING AT THE FUNERAL. 


In the comfortable dining-room of Mrs. Gass, securely ensconced behind 
the closed blinds, drawn to-day, sat that lady and a visitor. It-was the 
day of the funeral of Edmund North; and Mrs. Gass had put on 
mourning out of respect to the family: a black silk gown and white net 
cap: it need not be said that the change from finery improved her ap- 
pearance greatly: she looked, as she herself would have phrased it, 
genteel to-day. This was her favourite sitting-room; she rarely used 
any other: for one thing it gave her the opportunity of seeing the 
movements of her neighbours. The drawing-room faced the garden at 
the back: a spacious, beautiful apartment, opening to the smooth green 
*lawn. 

The visitor was Mrs. Cumberland. For once in her life Mrs. Cumber- 
land emerged from her shell of cold indifference and condescended to 
evince somewhat of the curiosity of ordinary people. She had come to 
Mrs. Gass’s to see the funeral pass: and that lady made much of her, 
for their meetings were rare. Mrs. Cumberland was in black silk too: 
but she rarely wore anything else. The two women sat together, talk- 
ing in asubdued voice of far-back times : not that they had known each 
other then; but each had interests in the past. Mrs. Gass was full of 
respect, never presuming on her elevation ; though they were sisters-in- 
law, she did not forget that she had once been but a servant in Mrs. 
Cumberland’s family. They had not much in common though, and the 
topics of conversation exhausted themselves. Mrs. Cumberland was of 
a silent nature, not at all given to gossip in general. She began to 
think the waiting long. For the convenience of two mourners, who 
were coming from a distance, the funeral had been put off until four 
o'clock. 

** Holidays don’t improve the working class—unless they’ve got the 
sense to use ’em as they ought,” observed Mrs. Gass. “Just look at 
them three, ma’am. ‘They’ve been at the tap—and more shame to’em! 
They’d better let Mr. Richard catch his eye upon ’em. Putting their- 
selves into that state, when he’s a-following his brother to the grave !” 

She alluded to some men belonging to the Dallory Works, closed to- 
day. They had taken more than was-séemly, and were lounging against 
the opposite shutters, quarrelling together. Mrs. Gass could bear it no 
longer ; in defiance of appearances, she drew up the blind and dashed 
open the window. 

“Be you three men not ashamed of yourselves? I thought it was 
you, Dawson! When there’s any ill-doing going on, you be safe to be 
in it. As to you, Thoms, you'll not like to show your face to-morrow. 
Don’t you-come to me again, Smith, to beg grace for you of Mr. Richard 

North.” 
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The men slunk away and disappeared down an entry. Mrs. Gass, 
in one sense of the word, was their mistress : at any rate, their master’s 
partner. She shut the window and drew down the blind. 

“ Are the men paid for to-day, or do they lose it?” asked Mrs. Cum- 
berland. 

“ They’re paid, ma’am, of course. It would be very unjust to dock 
them when the holiday’s none of their making. Neither Mr. Richard 
nor me would like to be unjust.” 

“* And he—Richard—seems to act entirely for his father.” 

Mrs. Gass coughed. ‘“ Mr. North is took up with his garden, and 
that ; he don’t care to bother his head about business. It’s better in 
younger hands.” 

Another pause of silence. Mrs. Cumberland felt weary. 

“Ts this funeral ever coming?” she exclaimed. ‘ There seems to be 
some delay.” 

“Twas a late hour to fix it for, ma’am. Old Sir what’s-his-name 
wrote word he couldn’t be here afore the afternoon ; so they put it off 
to four o’clock for his convenience.” 

Mrs. Cumberland looked up enqviringly. She did not understand. 

“JT mean young Bohun’s relatives, ma’am. Madam’s brother-in-law 
by her first husband.” 

«Sir Nash Bohun! Is he coming?” 

‘Sir Nash ; that’s the name,” remarked Mrs. Gass. ‘I know when 
Mr. Richard said it, it put me in mind of grinding the teeth.” 

“* What could have induced them to ask him?” wondered Mrs. Cum- 
berland. “ He is no relative.” 

“Tt sounds grand to have him, ma’am—and that’s all she thinks of,” 
returned Mrs. Gass, with slighting allusion to Madam. “Or may be, as 
it was an uncommon death, they want to make it an uncommon funeral. 
J look upon it as no better than a murder.” 

“It is very strange about that piece of paper,” observed Mrs. Cum- 
berland. 

She lowered her voice as she spoke, as if the subject would not bear 
the broad light of day. Any surprise, greater than what appeared in 
Mrs. Gass’s face at hearing it, could not well be imagined. 

“Ma’am! Did he tell you of that?” 

“ Did who tell me?” 

“Your son.” 

They looked questioningly at each other; both unconscious that 
they were alluding to two totally different circumstances. Cross-pur- 
poses are sometimes productive of more ill than straight ones. 

It appeared that a night or two subsequent to Edmund North’s 
death, Captain Bohun found in his own desk a sheet of folded note- 
paper. It contained a few words in Edmund’s handwriting, not appa- 
rently addressed to anybody in particular, but to the world in general. 
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No date was appended, but the ink looked fresh, as if it had been re- 
cently written. 


“ When the end comes, make no fuss with me, but bury me quietly out of 
sight.—E. IV.” 


Captain Bohun, not having the faintest idea of who put it in his 
desk, or how it came there, carried it to Richard North. Richard 
showed it to his father. From thence it spread to the house, and to 
one or two others. Opinions were divided. Mr. North thought his ill- 
fated son had intended to allude to his own death; that he must have 
felt some foreshadowing of it on his spirit. On the contrary, Arthur 
Bohun and Richard both thought that it was nothing more than one of 
his scraps of poetry: and this last idea was at length adopted. Arthur 
Bohun had related the circumstance to Mrs. Cumberland, and it was 
this she meant to speak of to Mrs. Gass. Mrs. Gass, who knew no- 
thing of it, thought, and quite naturally, that she spoke of the piece of 
paper found on her carpet. 

“Of course it might have been nothing more than some ideas he 
had dotted down, poor fellow, connected with his nonsensical poetry,” 
slightingly observed Mrs. Cumberland, who was the first to resume 
speech : “ Richard North and Captain Bohun fully hold to that opinion. 
I don’t. It may be that I am inclined to look always on the sombre 
side of life ; but I can only think he was alluding to his own death.” 

“’Twere odd sort of poetry,” cried Mrs. Gass, after a pause and a stare, 

“The only curious part about it to my mind is, that it should have 
been found in Arthur Bohun’s desk,” pursued Mrs, Cumberland, the 
two being delightfully unconscious still that they were at the cross-pur- 
poses. ‘ He says he has not left his desk unlocked at all, that he is 
aware of—but of course he might have doneso. Why Edmund North 
should have chosen to put it in there, is a mystery.” 

“What has Captain Bohun’s desk got to do with it?” enquired Mrs. 
Gass, beginning to feel a little at sea. 

“ The paper was found in Captain Bohun’s desk. Though why Ed- 
mund North should have hidden it there, remains a mystery.” 

‘“‘ Ma’am, whoever told you that, must have been just trying to de- 
ceive you. It was found on this carpet.” 

‘*‘ Found on this carpet !” 

‘On this very blessed carpet that we’ve each got our feet on, ma’am. 
Right back again the claw of that there centre dining-table.” 

Again they gazed at each other. Mrs. Cumberland thought her 
friend must be dreaming. 

‘‘ But you are quite mistaken, Mrs. Gass. The paper—note, or what- 
ever it was—could not have been on this carpet at all; not in your 
house, in fact. Captain Bohun discovered it in his desk three days 
ago, and he has not the slightest notion of how it came there. Mr. 
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North took possession of it, and has never let it go out of his hands 
since.” 

“My dear lady, they have been a-mystifying of you,” cried Mrs. 
Gass. ‘Seeing’s believing. The paper was firstfound by me. By me, 
ma’am, on this here carpet, and it was the same night that Edmund 
North was first took ; not an hour after the fit.” 

Mrs. Cumberland made no reply. She was drifting into the conclu- 
sion that she had not yet had all the circumstances related to her. 

“T picked the paper up myself,” continued Mrs. Gass, anxious for 
the truth, as straightforward people are apt to be. ‘“‘I kept it safe here 
for a day and a night, ma’am, waiting to give it back to your son: what 
I thought was that he had dropped it out of his pocket-book. I never 
spoke of it to a single soul, and as soon as I had the opportunity I gave 
it up tohim. If it was found in Captain Bohun’s desk afterwards, why— 
Df. Rane, or somebody else, must have put it there. Ma’am, if, as I 
conclude, you’ve heard about the paper from your son, I wonder he did 
not tell you this.” 

“What paper was this?” enquired Mrs. Cumberland, a dim notion 
arising that they could not be-talking of the same thing. 

‘Tt were the copy of that enonymous letter.” 

“The copy of the anonymous letter !” 

“ Leastways, its skeleton.” 

Rapidly enough came the elucidation now. Without in the least in- 
tending to break faith with Dr. Rane, or with her own resolution to hold 
the matter secret, Mrs. Gass told all she knew, with one exception. Led 
on by the miserable, but very natural misapprehension—that Mrs. Cum- 
berland was a depositary of the secret as well as herself—she spoke, 
and had not the least idea that she was betraying trust. That exception 
was the hinted suspicion that Madam might have been the writer. Mrs. 
Cumberland sat listening, still as a statue. 

** And you thought that—this rough copy of the letter—it was Oliver 
who dropped it?” she exclaimed at length, moved out of her usual 
apathetic calmness. 

“What else could I think?” debated Mrs. Gass. “Dr. Rane had 
let fall some papers from his pocket-book five minutes before, I picked 
this up as soon as he had gone. I’m sure I never so muchas gave a 
thought to Molly Green—though she had come straight from the Hall. 
Dr. Rane said it might have dropped from her petticoats : but it was a 
a puzzle to me how; and it’s a puzzle still.” 

A keen, enquiring sort of glance shot from the speaker’s eyes with 
the last words. It was but momentary and not intentional : neverthe- 
less something in it caused Mrs. Cumberland’s heart to quail. A cold 
hue spread over her grey face; a cold shade of recollection deadened 
her heart. Captain Bohun had told her of Mr. Alexander’: theory— 
that the letter was written to damage Aim. 


“7 
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“T am sorry I spoke of this, ma’am,” struck in Mrs. Gass. ‘More 
particular that it should have been you: you'll naturally tell Dr. Rane, 
and he wi// say I know how to keep secrets—just about as the jack- 
daws keep theirs. It was your telling of the other paper that misled 
me.” 

“T am quite safe,” answered Mrs. Cumberland, with a sickly smile. 
“‘ The matter’s nothing to me, that I should get speaking of it again.” 

“Of course it’s not, ma’am. After all—Halloa! here it comes!” 

This sudden break was caused by an interrupting sound: the roll of 
a muffled drum, first advent of the advancing funeral procession. 
Edmund North had belonged to a local military corps, and was to be 
attended to the grave with honours. Mrs. Gass drew up the white 
blind an inch above the short venetian one, which enabled them to 
look out unseen. The road suddenly became lined with spectators ; 
men, women and children collecting one hardly knew from whence. 

The band came first—their instruments in rest; then the muffled 
drum, on which its bearer struck a note now and again. The hearse 
and three mourning coaches followed, some private carriages, and the 
soldiers on foot. And that was all: except a straggling tail of specta- 
tors in the rear, with Hepburn the undertaker and his men on either 
side the black coaches. The hearse was exactly opposite Mrs. Cum- 
berland when the band struck up the Dead March in Saul. Suddenly 
to her memory flashed a recollection of the morning, but a very few 
days ago, when Ellen Adair had been playing the same dirge, and it 
had seemed to grate on Oliver’s ear. Her eyes fixed themselves on the 
hearse as it passed, and she saw in mental vision the cold corpse lying 
within. In another moment, the music, her son, the dead, and the 
fatal letter, all seemed to be jumbling together in confusion in her 
brain : and Mrs. Cumberland sat down white and faint, and three parts 
senseless. The lady of the house, her eyes glued to the strip of open 
window, made her comments and suspected nothing. 

‘Mr. North in the first coach with his white hankecher held to his 
nose. And well he may hold it, poor berefted gentleman! ‘There’s 
Mr. Richard sitting by the side of him. Captain Bohun’s on the opper- 
site seat: and—who’s the other? Why! it’s the young one, Sidney 
North. Then they’ve sent for him from college, or wherever it is he 
Stays at: Madam’s doings, I'll lay. What a little whipper-snapper of a 
fellow it is !—like nobody but himself. He’ll never be half the man his 
step-brothers be.” 

Mrs. Gass’s tongue ceased with the passing of the coach. In her 
plenitude of curiosity she did not observe that she had no response, 
The second coach came in sight, and she began again. 

“ An old gent, upright as a dart, with snow-white hair and them features 
called aquiline! It’s a handsome face, if ever I saw one; his eyes be 
as blue and as fine as Captain Bohun’s. There’s a likeness between 
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‘em. It must be his uncle, Sir Nash. A young man sits next him with 
a white unhealthy face ; an the other two—why, if I don’t believe it’s 
the young Dallorys !” 

There was no answering comment. Mrs. Gass turned round to see 
the reason. Her visitor was sitting back in a chair, an awfully grey 
shade upon her lips and face. 

“My patience! Don’t you feel well, ma’am?” 

“T ama little tired, thank you,” replied Mrs. Cumberland, smiling 
languidly as she roused herself. ‘ Looking out at passing things always 
fatigues me.” 

“* Now don’t you stir, ma’am ; I'll tell it off to you,” came the rejoinder, 
spoken with warm sympathy. ‘“There’s only one coach more. And 
that have got but two inside of it—which is the doctors from Whit- 
borough,” added Mrs. Gass ; who in moments of unwonted excitement, 
whether of pleasure or pain, was apt to be signally oblivious of the 
courtesies of life, as conveyed in correct syntax. “I wonder they didn’t 
invite Mr. Oliver—the first called in to the poor young man—and 
Alexander. Not thought good enough by Madam, perhaps, to be mixed 
with all these here dons.” 

She looked after the swiftly passing pageantry with lingering admi- 
ration. Mrs. Cumberland sat still in the chair and closed her eyes, as 
if all interest in the funeral—and in life too, for the matter of that—had 
passed away. 

The procession wound along: through the long straggling village 
street, past the Dallory Works (a mass of buildings that lay on the left), 
and so to the church. It was the only church in the parish, incon- 
veniently far for some of the inhabitants. Dallory Ham spoke about 
building one for itseif; but that honour had not been attained to yet. 
In a corner of the large churchyard lay Mrs. North, Mr. North’s first 
wife and Edmund’s mother. The new grave was dug by her 
side. 

Amidst the spectators, numbers of whom had collected in the burial 
ground, stood Jelly. Very much no doubt to the astonishment of her 
mistress, had she seen her. To peep surreptitiously from behind blinds, 
was one thing; but to stand openly staring in the churchyard, was 
another ; and Mrs. Cumberland would assuredly have ordered her away. 
Jelly had come to it with a cousin of hers, Susan Ketler, the wife of 
the sick man who was being attended by Dr. Rane. Jelly had curiosity 
enough for ten ordinary women—which is saying a great deal—and 
would not have missed the sight for the world. 

It was soon over: our burial service is not a long one: and the 
coaches and mourners moved away again, leaving the field in possession 
of the mob. There ensued a rush to get a view of the coffin, as yet 
scarcely sprinkled with earth. Jelly and her friend got close, and the 
former read the inscription. 
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“ Edmund, son of John North and of Mary his first wife. Died May 
3rd, 18—.” 

‘“‘T should not have put ‘died,’ but ‘ murdered,’ if it was me had the 
writing of it,” spoke Mrs. Ketler. 

*‘ And so should I, Susan,” significantly replied Jelly. “ Here! let’s 
get out of this throng.” 

Jelly, in her loftiness of stature and opinion, was above the throng 
literally and figuratively : but it was dense and troublesome. Neither 
death nor funeral had been of an ordinary description; and others 
besides the great unwashed were crowding there. The two women 
elbowed their way out, and passed back along the broad highway to 
Ketler’s house in Dallory. He was one of the best of the North work- 
men, earning good wages ;, and the family lived in comfort. 

Ketler was in the parlour, sitting up for the first time. Under Dr, 
Rane’s skilful treatment, he was getting better rapidly. A little one 
sat on his knee, held by his able arm; the rest were around. The 
children had wanted (as a matter of course) to go out and see the 
funeral. “No,” said their father; “they might get playing, and that 
would be unseemly.” He was a short, dark, honest-looking man; 
a good husband and father. Jelly sat talking for a short while, and then 
rose- to leave. 

But she was not allowed to go. To let her depart at that hour of the 
afternoon without first partaking of tea, would have been a breach in 

he obligations of hospitality that the well-to-do workpeople of Dallory 
never wished to hear of. Jelly, all too easily persuaded where sociabi- 
lity was concerned, took off her bonnet to be comfortable, and the tray 
‘was brought in. 

Cups of beer induce men to a long sitting; cups of tea, women. 
Jelly (who drank four) sat on, oblivious of the lapse of time. The 
chief topic of coversation was the anonymous letter. Jelly found that 
the prevailing belief here was, that it had been written by a clerk named 
Wilks, of somewhat loose habits, who was in the office of Dale, the 
lawyer, and might have become cognizant of the transaction between 
his master, Mr. Alexander, and Edmund North. 

“Who told you that, Ketler ?” sharply demanded Jelly, after a pause, 
fixing her indignant eyes on the man. 

“TI can’t rightly say who told me,” replied Ketler; “ it’s the talk of 
the place. Wilks, he denies it out and out; but when he’s in his even. 
ing cups—and that’s not seldom—he does things that next morning he 
has no recollection of. Doctor Rane laughed at me, though, for saying 
so: a lawyer knows better than to let private matters get out to his clerks, 
says the Doctor. But he don’t know that Tim Wilks as some of us do.” 

“Well, I would not say too much about its being Tim Wilks if I were 
you, Ketler,” cried Jelly in suppressed wrath, brushing the crumbs off 
her black gown. “ You might find yourself in hot water.” 
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Jelly tore herself away at last, very unwillingly: gossip and tea- 
drinking formed her idea of an earthly paradise. Night was setting in ; 
a light, beautiful night, the moon sailing majestically in the sky. 

Just past the gates of Dallory Hall, in a bend of the road where the 
overhanging trees on either side gave it a lonely appearance at night 
(and by day too, for that matter), no dwelling of any sort being within 
view or hail, stood a bench on the side path. It was a welcome resting- 
place to tired wayfarers ; it was no less welcome to wandering lovers 
in their evening rambles. As Jelly went scuttering on, a faint sound of 
voices broke upon her ear from this spot, and she stilled her steps in- 
stinctively. The chance of pouncing unexpectedly upon a pair, ex- 
changing soft vows, was perfectly delightful to Jelly ; especially if it 
should happen to be a pair who had no business to exchange them. 

Stealing softly along on the side grass, went she, until she came to the 
turn, and then she looked cautiously round. The bushes projected 
there and favoured her. To do Jelly justice, it must be affirmed that 
she had neither malice nor ill-will in her nature ; rather the contrary ; 
but a little innocent prying into her neighbours’ affairs presented an 
irresistible temptation. What, then, was her astonishment to see—not 
a dying swain and his mistress, side by side: but her own mistress, 
Mrs. Cumberland, seated on the bench in an agony of grief, and Dr. 
Rane standing with folded arms before her. 

Jelly, great at divining probabilities, comprehended the situation 
easily. Her mistress must have stayed to take tea with Mrs. Gass, and 
encountered her son in walking home. 

To come down upon lovers with startling reprimand was one thing ; 
to burst upon her mistress and Dr. Rane would be quite different. 
Jelly wished she had not gone stealing up like a mouse, and felt in- 
clined to steal back again. 

But the attitude and appearance of Mrs. Cumberland riveted her to 
the spot. Her face, never so grey as now, as seen in the moonlight, dim 
here was raised to her son’s, its expression one yearning agony ; her hands 
were lifted as if imploring some boon, or warding off some fear. Jelly’s 
eyes opened to their utmost width, and in her astonishment she did not 
catch the purport of a few low-spoken words. 

“T tell you, you are mistaken, mother,” said Dr. Rane in answer, Azs 
voice ringing out clear enough in the still night ; though it nevertheless 
had a hushed tone. “Is it probable? Is it likely? J drop the copy 
of the letter out of my pocket-book! What next will you suppose me 
capable of ?” 

“ But—Oliver,”—and the voice was raised a little—‘“ how else could 
it have come upon her carpet ?” 

“‘T have my theory about that,” he rejoined with decision. ‘‘ Mother, 
come to your home: I'll tell you more then. Is this a fitting time or 
place to have thus attacked me ?” 
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Air, voice, action, were alike sharp with authority, as he bent and 
took her hand. Mrs. Cumberland, saying some words of “ having been 
surprised into speaking,” rose from the bench. Jelly watched them 
along the road ; and then sat down on the bench herself to recover her 
astonishment. 

“What on earth does it mean ?” 

Ah, what did it mean? Jelly was pretty sharp, but she was afraid to 
give her thoughts their full range. Other steps grew on herear. They 
turned out to be those of Mr. Alexander. 

“Ts it you, Jelly! Waiting for your sweetheart ?” 

Jelly rose. ‘Standing about to look at funerals, and such things, 
tires one worse than a ten-mile run.” 

“Then why do you do it?” 

‘One fool makes many,” returned Jelly with composure. ‘Sir, I’d 
like to know who wrote that letter.” 

“Tt strikes me the letter was written by a woman.” 

“ A woman !” echoed Jelly witha shriek of genuine surprise. “Good 
gracious, Mr. Alexander !” 

“They are so sharp upon us at times, are women,” he continued 
smiling. ‘‘ Men don’t attack one another.” 

‘“‘ And what woman do you suspect, sir?” cried Jelly, in her insati- 
able curiosity. 

“Ah, there’s the rub. I have been speaking of women in general, 
you see. Perhaps it was you?” 

“ Me!” exclaimed Jelly. 

Mr. Alexander laughed. “TI was only joking, Jelly. Good night.” 

But Jelly, sharp Jelly, rather thought he had not been joking, and 
that the suspicion had slipped out inadvertently. When she got home, 
Mrs. Cumberland was seated by the drawing-room fire, her face calm 
and still as usual, listening to the low sweet singing of Ellen Adair. 

And Oliver Rane had passed in to his own house with his weight of 
many cares. Half wishing that he could exchange places with Edmund 
North in Dallory churchyard. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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CONCERNING A DAY’S JOURNEY. 


ROM the Old Bell Inn, Holborn, starts daily at 10 a.m. a certain 
coach, whose destination is the village of Missenden, in Buck- 
inghamshire. Now, concerning this vehicle, there exists in some of the 
rustic places on its route, a legend or tradition which would almost set 
it on a par with the bridge of Clovelly,* noted for the good dinners 
which it gives, and for its liberal charities to the poor. In this respect, 
at least, that both are legatees. ‘The story runs, that an ancient lady 
who hated railway trains with all her good old soul, left a legacy to the 
Missenden coach—not a large legacy, the legend is a very moderate 
one—£ 80 a year—just enough to give it the honourable standing of 
a comfortable independence. We who saw this coach pass daily before 
our eyes, looked on it with deep respect in consequence of its possessing 
property. But at last, one of us, a person as commonplace as he who 
slew the goose with the golden eggs, wrote to the proprietors of the 
coach to test the truth of the legend, and received this answer :— 
S1r,—In reply to your letter of the 23rd, there is ot any legacy whatever 
connected with the Missenden coach.” According to the dear old 
moral “ This should teach us to beware of letters.” 

But before the delusion with its charms had passed away, we one 
day—one bright, breezy autumn morning—mounted the coach (knowing 
no more of Missenden than of Tadmor in the Wilderness), to be taken 
whither it and Fate should lead us. The coachman came clambering 
up on his box again, the horses gave their wonted forward jerk, and we 
were off on a day’s excursion which (be it said once and for all), is the 
blithest, sweetest, healthiest, and withal the cheapest way of getting the 
London soot blown out of one’s eyes, and the London smoke out of 
one’s lungs. As a suggestion for those who want to steal one day from 
work, it may be worth while to tell, shortly as may be, where we went 
and what we saw. 

First, there was Hanwell Asylum ; to foot passengers, just two long 
dead walls, and a big gate showing a gravel-walk and two strips of 
flower-beds, and a hideous chapel at the end. But to us on our perch 
was visible the whole of the vast building, really fine in its plain, useful 
way, and so were the two spaces of grass and trees, with all the poor 
mad folk wandering about, and jabbering to themselves ; some, poor 
things! in a piteous hurry to get to nowhere and back again; others 
standing in rows to watch us go by, with sad white faces, and crowing 
out a feeble cheer. Among them—such toys of Fate we seem !—a 


* See Kingsley’s Westward Ho! 
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French woman, /efife and dark, with all the dainty vivacious ways of 
her nation. We knew her; she had the manners of a lady, and was the 
daughter of Louis Philippe’s private secretary. 

Next came Southall and Hayes, dull and flat ; then Hillingdon, with 
a pretty churchyard, and many a bright dot of living colour rushing to 
and fro in a field hard by, in our national cricket, gratis anhelans. ‘The 
charms of the road did not begin till we had passed Uxbridge—bustling 
little town, with smart ladies going to and fro in its streets ; and round 
about it much high-class farming, profitable and unpicturesque. We 
came upon such scenes as Mrs. Browning describes in “‘ Lady Geraldine’s 
Courtship :” 


‘* And the palpitating engines snort and steam across her acres, 
And mark upon the blasted heaven the ruin of the land.” 


Now, trees began to close their arms above our heads, and little 
cottages and roadside inns stood back as if, like the country folk, they 
were curtseying to the strangers. 

Presently, emerged to view a great white staring house, as square as 
a box, with swellings on its sides. ‘The top windows were round, and 
had green glass in them. A piece of barren ground lay about it; a 
straight path led down to a pair of mean white gates and two lodges 
like twin children of the mansion. A board proclaimed that all this 
valuable property was for sale. The coachman informed us that we 
beheld Zhe Rancho, built and once inhabited by Captain Mayne Reid. 

That magic name! It carried us back at once on speedy wings of 
memory to a certain dear old hiding-place, a quondam summer-house, 
with four walls a door and window, piled with hay to the very roof. 
On this, level with the broken top pane, which alone of all the windows 
was above the stacked hay, we used to recline at ease, naughty truants 
revelling in a well-thumbed volume, which was oftenest one of Captain 
Mayne Reid’s wild stories. An apple-tree grew outside the window. 
How delicious it was to lie on that soft bed, half stifled by the hot 
dusty smell of the hay, mentally careering “ thorough flood, thorough 
fire” with “The Headless Horseman,” and with our bodily eyes watch- 
ing the pretty pink and white blossoms swaying to and fro, or better 
still, the little round red apples bobbing so close to the broken pane ! 
Somehow, there were very few apples on that tree when gathering time 
came. 

The dream broke up when we were on the wild purple common of 
Gerrard’s Cross, with the new, large, queer Byzantine church upon it. 
The rector of this church has written a novel against Popery, which 
has almost made Papists of several excellent Protestants. But one 
forgets it all descending into Chalfont St. Peter’s, one of the prettiest 
villages in all England. The sun was on it as we came splashing 
and dashing through a bright shallow pool in the midst of the village. 
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On one side stood the church, with its elms; on another, the inn, all 
of a rich weather-stained red, draped with young vine-leaves and little 
dancing shadows of grapes and leafage. Two men in white smocks stood 
ruminating on the tiny bridge across the water; pigeons flew all about, and 
their little shadows were very black and vivid and swift as they seemed 
to flit up the walls of the houses to join the soft white or grey bodies of 
the birds. ° 

Next, Chalfont St. Giles, about which there is a good deal to be said. 
Though a simple little rustic spot, of no natural distinction, it is held in 
honour as the sometime residence of Milton. ‘The early history of the 
village is as follows :—Its name, signifying Warm Springs, is written in 
Doomsday Book, Ce/funte. The place was given by William the Nor- 
man to a follower named Magno Brito, whose chief residence was at 
Wolverton Castle, Bucks. His successor founded Bradwell Abbey, 
near Wolverton, and gave to the Prior the patronage of the Rectory of 
the Church of Chalfont St. Giles, which continued in the possession of 
the Prior of Bradwell until 1259, when it was transferred by deed of 
the Prior to the Bishop of Lincoln, remaining in his gift till 1845, when 
the county of Buckingham was taken from the diocese of Lincoln and 
apportioned to that of Oxford. The brasses in the church are curious, 
and well known to antiquaries, especially that in the chancel to the 
memory of Thomas Fleetwood, Esq. (1570), with his nice little family 
of twowives andeighteen children, who kneel all in a row, diminishing duly 
in size. This doughty patriarch was knight of the shire, master of the 
hunt, and great-grandfather of that George Fleetwood whose estates 
were confiscated in consequence of his having signed the death-warrant 
of Charles I. One of his posterity founded the town and port of 
Fleetwood, in Lancashire, and the present Duke of Leeds is descended 
from him. 

Another ancient resident in this place, whose name bears some interest, 
is Sir Hugh Palliser, the patron of Captain Cook who often visited 
his old friend in his house, The Vache,* and in his honour called certain 
islands by the names of Vache and Palliser. Sir Hugh erected later a 
monument in his park to Cook’s memory, which drew Queen Emma 
to the tranquil village in 1865. 

William Penn lies buried here, at a meeting-house named Jordan’s, 
known as the Westminster Abbey of the Quakers, so many eminent 
members of that body are here interred: among them the noted Joseph 
Rule, who died 1770. The chapel was founded by Thomas Elwood 
author of the Davideus, and who was engaged to read Latin on every 
day but Sunday to the poet Milton, his payment being the benefit of 
the great man’s conversation. For his purpose, Elwood had to learn 
the Italian pronunciation of the Latin tongue, Milton having an utter 
detestation of any other. To read Latin with an English mouth, he 
* Originally a dairy farm of King John’s, whence its name. 
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said to Hartlib, was as ill a-hearing as Law French. During the great 
plague in 1665, Milton came down to a little house in Chalfont St. 
Giles, chosen for him by Elwood. Here he finished “ Paradise Lost,” 
and showed the completed copy to his friend. “Thou hast said a great 
deal on ‘ Paradise Lost,” he remarked ; ‘‘ what hast thou to say upon 
Paradise Found?” Inspired by the reflections following on this hint, 
Milton began “ Paradise Regained,” finished it within the year, and on 
his return to town in 1667, sold the manuscript to Samuel Simmons for 
45, with a promise of £5 more when 1300 copies should be disposed 
of. It is well known that this became Milton’s favourite poem, and 
that he could not bear to hear its. predecessor praised above it. When 
he showed it to Elwood, he observed: “This is owing to you, for you 
put it in my head by the question you put to me at Chalfont, which 
otherwise I had not thought of.” 

The house which Milton tenanted is a half-timbered cottage; ‘‘a pretty 
box,” as Elwood calls it. Over the doorway are the poet’s name and 
his coat of arms. His room remains as when he dwelt in it, but that a 
modern grate has supplanted the ancient and picturesque open 
hearth. 

Unluckily, the coach does not halt here long enough to enable its 
passengers to make their little pilgrimage up the winding shadowy lane 
to the birthplace of the song of “ Recovered Paradise.” Those who wish 
to do so must end their journey here, and spend a few hours in the 
quaint quiet village, until the return coach calls to trundle them home 
again. 

It would be well worth while to do so; for, pretty as the rest of the 
journey is, it is unequal in historic interest to the abode of Milton and 
the burial-place of Penn. In Amersham, which comes next, one has 
the type of English rural towns, so like a hundred others that it leaves 
no room for description, but always pleasant to see, calming and singu- 
larly attractive to a Londoner, with its grass-grown ruts and clipped limes 
planted at regular intervals before the houses. One is always tempted 
to say that such places are like a Dutch town, or a Breton village, or 
somewhere in Normandy. But after all, it is folly to compare them ; 
they are just the remains of the dear old English life kept for us now 
almost solely in romances ; and they are sweet to see—but oh! how dull 
to live in! 

Beyond Amersham lies Shardeloes, one of the “stately homes of 
England,” reminding us, in some degree by name, much by aspect and 
situation, with its slope and park, and pleasaunce and glimmering water, 
of the “‘Chaldicotes,” ever dear to us for the sake of our good friends 
Miss Dunstable, Mark Robarts, and certain other amusing but less 
worthy members of Barsetshire society. 

So on ; by hedgerows hung with the moonlight-tinted bells of the con- 
volvulus; by garden palings with hollyhocks and sunflowers standing 
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up stiff and straight behind them ; or, perhaps, with the rich and dainty 
tea-rose,—lady of the gardens,—clustering there, and hanging her sweet 
head ; by little bridges, with brooklets flashing under them ; by tree- 
stems, old and young, standing up amidst a mystery of golden green, 
and overhung with the flickering awning of the sober, olive-coloured 
leaves : with a small still river running covertly on beside us all the 
way, and lifting up its sallows here and there to peep; with uplands, 
now barren, now topped with a spinney, or clothed with wood, dipping 
and rising, and curving up and down in low uneven ridges ; with a wild 
breeze, which has come from afar, careering round you as you swing 
along, kindling your cheeks, and filling your whole being with healthful 
pleasure ; till, where some groups of fir rise by the roadside, and the 
dale lies flattest and widest between you and the girdling uplands, you 
almost, for a moment, dream yourself back again to one of those barren, 
captivating valleys north of purple Lomond. 

At last we are at Missenden, our journey’s end. We turn into the 
yard of a little inn, where no one expects us, and the door of the guest- 
chamber stands open to the world. Here, after much despair on the 
hostess’s part, we procure a rural feast of cheese and eggs, butter and 
bread, and golden home-brewed ; butter as white as cream, and bread 
tasting of the wheat ; and some of these we capture to carry home as 
spoil. 

At Missenden is a mansion, now a dwelling-house, originally an 
abbey of Black Canons, built by the D’Oiley family, but endowed by 
Sir Thomas Missenden, Knight and Admiral, in the year of grace 1293, 
in pursuance of a vow made on his escape from shipwreck. There is 
also a Hampden House, once the residence of the patriot. But our 
drive has tired us, and all we can do while the horses rest, is to saunter 
to the quiet churchyard on the hill, and lie under its elms till the coach 
is ready to roll us back again. 

Reader, if you can steal a day from household worries or desk 
routine, let me pray you, as a friend, when the pleasant spring air tempts 
you, to have one ride on the old Missenden coach, ere it yields to steam, 
as some sad day it must, since there is no old lady’s legacy to keep it 
going. Go once, and dream you are living a hundred years ago, as you 
splash through the shallow water at Chalfont St. Peter’s, and drive through 
the hawthorn avenue fronting Shardeloes, where the old branches, bend- 
ing with their white burden, make (so our coachman told us), “a forest 
of snow.” 
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HARDLY WORTH TELLING. 


OU have not forgotten the paper last month about Ashton of 
Timberdale’s wedding day. What I am going to tell of now, I told 
shortly in that; and they took it out because of what they called 
the ‘limited space.” If other magazines are as arbitrary, as to pages, 
as this, I wish their contributors joy of it. 

You can look to that paper again if you don’t mind the trouble, and 
see what was said—that on our way to Timberdale Court, the night spent 
in looking for Robert Ashton, we met with an adventure, which they’d 
not give me room to tell of. It’s not pleasant to find you’ve done your 
writing in waste, so it is going in now. 

After the fruitless search for Robert Ashton in Crabb Ravine by 
moonlight, we—I, Tod, and Tom Coney—were rushing on to the Court 
as fast as the snowy ground would let us. Not by the ordinary road, 
but over fields and hedges and ditches, straight as the crow flies, want- 
ing to save time. Instead of saving time, we lost it (and all the same 
though we had gone on without interruption), for though the road was 
longer, the snow was beaten there; whereas it was lying deep across 
country and had to be waded through. But you can’t always bring 
common sense to bear at the moment it’s wanted. And if we had 
looked like three undertakers at a funeral, stalking one after another in 
the Ravine, with our dark coats showing out against the white snow, 
I’m sure we must have looked more like it in the open ground,—only 
nobody was there to see, 

At the far corner of the square meadow was a cow-shed, unused since 
the autumn, when Ashton of Timberdale had caused the fields about 
here to be ploughed. Beyond the shed, touching its walls, ran a brook ; 
and it brought us up. We had meant to take it ata flying leap; but the 
snow had melted there, and the brook was swollen. It was not agree- 
able to run the chance of pitching in, and it seemed that we should 
have to make for the gate, lower down. Standing for a moment to 
reconnoitre, there broke on our ears a low moan ; and then another. 

“T say,” cried Tod, “is that the ghost ?”—I said in the last paper, 
as any body may see, that we had looked out for the ghost in the Ravine. 
The moaning came again. 

“If I don’t believe it’s in the cow-shed!” exclaimed Tom Coney. 
And he went round to the door and shook it open. 

Pitch dark inside and the same moaning, soft and low. Tom Coney 
had some lights in his pocket, and struck one. Well! we were aston- 
ished. On the ground lay a woman—or girl—and a very little child. 
She had a young face with anxious eyes and feverish cheeks. She said 
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she was dying, and so ariswered our questions; but we had to kneel 
down to hear. She had walked across the country from somewhere in 
Gloucestershire, carrying the baby of a fortnight old, but the weakness 
and fever overtook her. Two nights ago she had crept into the shed, 
and lain there, unsuspected, since. 

“‘ But why did you leave your home?” enquired ‘Tod. 

“T couldn’t stay for the shame,” was the nearly inaudible answer : 
and our ears must have been good ones, I can tell you, to catch it. If 
we would but fetch her a drop of water for the love of Christ, she said 
as we got up. 

It was impossible to help wondering whether God had not let Robert 
Ashton be lost on purpose to bring usround there. But for our passing, 
both she and the baby must very soon have died, for the shed was 
quite out of the reach of any road likely to be traversed. We must 
have seemed to her like angels of mercy. Perhaps we were made use 
of as such that night, 

“‘ Have you lain here all that while—two nights and days—without 
food?” asked Tod in his softest voice. 

“ Without food, sir, and without drink. Oh! fora drop of water! 
—If you could but bring it me, I should die easier.” 

We went out for some clean snow and moistened her lips with it. She 
gave a sobbing cry as it trickled down her throat : Tom Coney said it 
was choking, but I thought it was joy. Toa poor creature in a burn- 
ing fever, lying without any kind of drink for days and nights, the fresh 
cold snow must have tasted like dew from heaven. She motioned that 
the baby should have some, but we were afraid : it looked to be dying. 

What could be done with her? To carry her away was not prac- 
ticable—and she seemed too ill besides. Tom Coney offered to cover 
up the baby under his coat and take it to the Court for food and shelter ; 
but she clutched it closer to her side as it lay on her arm, and faintly 
said it couldn’t do without her. Shutting the shed door again, we got 
quickly to Timberdale Court, found Robert Ashton was not at home, 
and asked for the housekeeper, old Mother Broom. 

She was sitting in her little carpeted room, off the big kitchen, with 
one of the maids. They were sewing white bows on a lot of caps, and 
wondering what had become of the master. To be burst in upon by 
us, all three telling the story at once of the woman and child, pretty 
nearly scared Mother Broom’s senses away. 

“ You be just playing a trick upon me, young gentlemen.” 

‘It is as true as that we are here, Mrs. Broom; it is true as gospel. 
They'll both be dead if something’s not done for them.” 

“‘ Well, I never heard of such a thing,” she exclaimed, beginning to 
stirabout. ‘ Lying in that cow-shed for two days without help! You 
ought to have brought the poor baby away with you, sirs.” 

“She'd not let it come.” 
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“T’d not have minded her saying that. A fortnight-old baby lying in 
the shed in this cold!” 

“‘T don’t think it will make much difference in the long run, whether 
the baby stays in the shed or comes out of it,” said Tom Coney. “If 
it sees to-morrow’s dawn, I shall wonder.” 

“Well, this zs a fine start!” cried Mother Broom. “ And the master 
never to have come home—that’s another,” she went on. For what to 
do, she didn’t know the least in the world, and was like a lunatic with 
a lost head. 

We left the matter to her, carrying some things to the shed as we 
passed it on our way home—blankets and a pillow, fresh water, milk- 
and-water for the baby, and a candle and matches. One of the women 
servants was to come after us, with hot broth and wine. 

When we reached Crabb Cot, the dismay there at hearing Robert 
Ashton had not turned up, was diversified by this news, which we told 
of. Not that they thought over much of it: the woman was but a 
poor tramp, they said; and such things—fevers, and that—happen to 
poor tramps every day. 

“Do you think the baby’s dying? ” asked Charles Ashton, the parson. 

“I’m nearly sure it is,” said Tom Coney. 

“That’s a kind of woman, you know, that ought to be committed for 
fourteen days’ hard labour,” observed the Squire fiercely, who was in a 
frightfully cross mood, with the various mishaps and uncertainties of the 
evening. ‘Seems very sickly and humble, you say, Mr. Johnny! Hold 
your tongue, sir: what should you know about it? These women 
tramps bring death on their infants through exposure.” 

“And that’s true,” said old Coney. ‘I’d punish ’em, Squire, if I 
were a magistrate like you.” 

But what do you think that Parson Ashton did? When the dog-cart 
had taken him and Mr. and Mrs. James Ashton to the Court—where they 
were to stay the night—he started off for the shed, and did not come 
away from it until he had baptized the baby. 

We heard nothing more about it until the next day—and I don’t 
suppose anybody has forgotten what sort of a miserable day that was, at 
old Coney’s Farm. How the wedding never took place, and Robert 
Ashton was still missing, and Jane Coney was dressed in her bridal robes 
for nothing, and the breakfast could not be eaten, and we guests stared 
in each other’s faces like so many helpless dummies. What news we had of 
it then, came from Charles Ashton. While the carriages stood waiting at 
the gate, the post-boys’ scarlet jackets flaming in the sun, and the com- 
pany in-doors sat looking hopelessly for the bridegroom, Parson Ashton 
talked about it in a corner to Mrs. Coney and the Squire’s wife: both 
of them in their grand silk plumage then, one plum-coloured, the other 
sea-green, with feathers for top-knots. 

The little baby was dead, Charles Ashton said. The mother had 
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she was dying, and so answered our questions; but we had to kneel 
down to hear. She had walked across the country from somewhere in 
Gloucestershire, carrying the baby of a fortnight old, but the weakness 
and fever overtook her. Two nights ago she had crept into the shed, 
and lain there, unsuspected, since. 

“ But why did you leave your home ?” enquired ‘Tod. 

“T couldn’t stay for the shame,” was the nearly inaudible answer : 
and our ears must have been good ones, I can tell you, to catch it. If 
we would but fetch her a drop of water for the love of Christ, she said 
as we got up. 

It was impossible to help wondering whether God had not let Robert 
Ashton be lost on purpose to bring us round there. But for our passing, 
both she and the baby must very soon have died, for the shed was 
quite out of the reach of any road likely to be traversed. We must 
have seemed to her like angels of mercy. Perhaps we were made use 
of as such that night. 

“‘ Have you lain here all that while—two nights and days—without 
food?” asked Tod in his softest voice. 

“ Without food, sir, and without drink. Oh! fora drop of water! 
—If you could but bring it me, I should die easier.” 

We went out for some clean snow and moistened her lips with it. She 
gave a sobbing cry as it trickled down her throat : Tom Coney said it 
was choking, but I thought it was joy. Toa poor creature in a burn- 
ing fever, lying without any kind of drink for days and nights, the fresh 
cold snow must have tasted like dew from heaven. She motioned that 
the baby should have some, but we were afraid : it looked to be dying. 

What could be done with her? To carry her away was not prac- 
ticable—and she seemed too ill besides. Tom Coney offered to cover 
up the baby under his coat and take it to the Court for food and shelter ; 
but she clutched it closer to her side as it lay on her arm, and faintly 
said it couldn’t do without her. Shutting the shed door again, we got 
quickly to Timberdaie Court, found Robert Ashton was not at home, 
and asked for the housekeeper, old Mother Broom. 

She was sitting in her little carpeted room, off the big kitchen, with 
one of the maids. They were sewing white bows on a lot of caps, and 
wondering what had become of the master. To be burst in upon by 
us, all three telling the story at once of the woman and child, pretty 
nearly scared Mother Broom’s senses away. 

“ You be just playing a trick upon me, young gentlemen.” 

“‘It is as true as that we are here, Mrs. Broom; it is true as gospel. 
They’ll both be dead if something’s not done for them.” 

“ Well, I never heard of such a thing,” she exclaimed, beginning to 
stirabout. ‘ Lying in that cow-shed for two days without help! You 
ought to have brought the poor baby away with you, sirs.” 

“She'd not let it come.” 
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“T’d not have minded her saying that. A fortnight-old baby lying in 
the shed in this cold !” 

“T don’t think it will make much difference in the long run, whether 
the baby stays in the shed or comes out of it,” said Tom Coney. “If 
it sees to-morrow’s dawn, I shall wonder.” 

“Well, this zs a fine start!” cried Mother Broom. ‘“ And the master 
never to have come home—that’s another,” she went on. For what to 
do, she didn’t know the least in the world, and was like a lunatic with 
a lost head. 

We left the matter to her, carrying some things to the shed as we 
passed it on our way home—blankets and a pillow, fresh water, milk- 
and-water for the baby, and a candle and matches. One of the women 
servants was to come after us, with hot broth and wine. 

When we reached Crabb Cot, the dismay there at hearing Robert 
Ashton had not turned up, was diversified by this news, which we told 
of. Not that they thought over much of it: the woman was but a 
poor tramp, they said; and such things—fevers, and that—happen to 
poor tramps every day. 

“Do you think the baby’s dying?” asked Charles Ashton, the parson. 

“T’m nearly sure it is,” said Tom Coney. 

“ That’s a kind of woman, you know, that ought to be committed for 
fourteen days’ hard labour,” observed the Squire fiercely, who was in a 
frightfully cross mood, with the various mishaps and uncertainties of the 
evening. ‘Seems very sickly and humble, you say, Mr. Johnny! Hold 
your tongue, sir: what should you know about it? These women 
tramps bring death on their infants through exposure.” 

“And that’s true,” said old Coney. ‘I’d punish ’em, Squire, if I 
were a magistrate like you.” 

But what do you think that Parson Ashton did? When the dog-cart 
had taken him and Mr. and Mrs. James Ashton to the Court—where they 
were to stay the night—he started off for the shed, and did not come 
away from it until he had baptized the baby. 

We heard nothing more about it until the next day—and I don’t 
suppose anybody has forgotten what sort of a miserable day that was, at 
old Coney’s Farm. How the wedding never took place, and Robert 
Ashton was still missing, and Jane Coney was dressed in her bridal robes 
for nothing, and the breakfast could not be eaten, and we guests stared 
in each other’s faces like so many helpless dummies. What news we had of 
itthen, came from Charles Ashton. While the carriages stood waiting at 
the gate, the post-boys’ scarlet jackets flaming in the sun, and the com- 
pany in-doors sat looking hopelessly for the bridegroom, Parson Ashton 
talked about it in a corner to Mrs. Coney and the Squire’s wife: both 
of them in their grand silk plumage then, one plum-coloured, the other 
sea-green, with feathers for top-knots. 

The little baby was dead, Charles Ashton said. The mother had 
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been removed to a shelter in Timberdale village, and was being cared 
for. The doctor, called in to her, thought she might get over it. 

“You baptized the child, I hear, Charles?” said Mrs. Coney, to the 
parson. 

“Oh, yes.” 

“What did you name it?” 

“Lucy. Something in the mother’s face put me in mind of my 
sister, and it was the name I first thought of. I asked the mother what 
she would have it called. Anything, she answered, it did not matter. 
Neither did it, for the little thing was dying then. Hot-water bottles 
and other remedies were tried last night as soon as they could be had, to 
get warmth into the child—to renew its life, in fact ; but nothing availed.” 

“‘ Where was the woman taken to?” 

“To Jael Batty’s. She consented to take her in.” 

“T suppose it is but another case of the old, sad story?” groaned 
Mrs. Todhetley. 

“‘Nothing else. And she, poor thing, is not much more than a girl.” 

“ Now, Charles, I tell you what. It may be all very consistent for 
you clergymen—men of forgiveness, and that—to waste your compas- 
sion over these poor stray creatures, but I think it might do more 
good sometimes if you gave them blame,” spoke Mrs. Coney severely. 

“There are times and seasons when you cannot express blame, how- 
ever much it may be deserved,” he answered. ‘The worst of it is, we 
rarely know there exists cause for censure before it is too late for any 
" censure to avail, or avert the evil.” 

What with the astounding events of the day ; the broken-off wedding 
in the morning and the startling tidings brought by old Cockermuth in 
the afternoon—which you'll have to look to the back paper for—nothing 
more was said or thought of the affair. Except by Jane. When she 
and I were in the big dining-room together—I trying to blow up the 
fire, and she in full dread that Robert Ashton would have to be tried 
for his life at the Worcester Spring Assizes, and lie in prison until then— 
she suddenly spoke of it, interrupting the noise made by the crackling 
of the sticks. 

“So that poor baby’s dead, Johnny! What a happy fate—not to 
grow up to trouble. Charles named it Lucy, I hear. I should like to 
see the poor mother.” 

‘*See her for what, Jane?” 

“She is in distress, and so am I. I don’t suppose she has a corner 
to turn to for comfort in the wide world. I have not.” 

It was not so very long after this that 4er distress was over. Robert 
Ashton arrived in triumph, and so put an end to it. One might 
suppose Jane would no longer have remembered that other one’s ; 
what with the impromptu dinner, where we had no room for our elbows, 
and the laughter, and the preparations for the next day’s wedding. 
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But the matter had laid hold of Jane Coney’s mind, and she reverted 
to it on the morrow before going away. When the wedding breakfast 
was over, and she—never more Jane Coney, but Jane Ashton—had 
changed her dress and was saying good-bye to her mother up stairs, she 
suddenly spoke of it. 

“* Mamma, I want to ask you to do something for me.” 

“ Well, my dear ?” 

‘“Will you see after that poor young woman who was found in the shed?” 

Naturally Mrs. Coney was taken by surprise. She didn’t much like it. 

“ After that young woman, Jane !” 

“Yes: for me.” 

‘“‘ Mrs. Broom has seen to her,” returned Mrs. Coney in a voice as if 
her tongue had frozen. 

“‘ Mother dear,” said Jane, “ I was comparing myself to her yesterday; 
wondering which of us was the worst off, the most miserable. I thought 
I was. I almost felt that I could have changed places with her.” 

“Jane !” angrily interjected Mrs. Coney. 

“IT did. She knew the extent of her trouble, she could see all that 
it involved ; I did not see the extent of mine. I suppose it is always 
thus—that other people’s sorrows seem light when compared with our 
own. The reason must no doubt be that we cannot realize theirs, while 
we realize ours only too sharply.” 

“‘ My dear, I don’t care to talk of this.” 

“Nor I much—but hear me for a minute, mother. God has been so 
merciful to me, and she is still as she was, that I—I should like to do 
what I can for her when we come back, and comfort and keep her.” 

“ Keep her!” 

*« Keep her from want, I mean.” 

“But, child, she has been—you don’t know what she has been,” 
gravely rebuked Mrs. Coney. 

“TI think I do, mother.” 

“She is a poor outcast, Jane ; with neither home to go to, nor friends 
to look upon her.” 

Jane burst into tears: they had been hardly kept down since she be- 
gan to speak. 

“Just so, mother. But what was I yesterday? If Robert had been 
tried for his life, and condemned, I should have felt like an outcast ;. 
perhaps been looked upon as no better than one by the world.” 

‘Goodness, Jane, I wish you’d exercise your common sense,” cried 
Mrs. Coney, losing patience. “TI tell you, she zs an outcast, and has 
forfeited home and friends. She has been a great sinner.” 

“‘ Mother, if she had a home and friends, there would be no need to 
succour her. As to sin—perhaps we can save her from that for the 
future. My gratitude for the mercy shown to me is such, that I feel as 
if I could take. her to my bosom ; it seems to my mind that I ought to 
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do something for her, that she is thrown in my way that I should do it. 
Mother it is my last petition to you: see after her a little for me until 
we come back.” 

‘Very well, dear; as you make this point of it,” concluded Mrs. 
Coney, relenting just a little. And then Jane began to sob hysterically ; 
and Tom Coney knocked at the door, saying time was up. 

Mrs. Coney was not a hard-hearted woman, just the opposite : but it 
is only those who live in rural parts of the country can imagine the 
tricks and turns of regular tramps, and what a bad lot some of them 
are. They deceive you with no end of a plausible tale, and stare piti- 
fully in your face while they tell it. Not long before this, a case had 
happened where both our house and the Coneys’ had been taken in. 
A woman in jagged-out-widows’ garments presented herself at the door 
of Crabb Cot and asked to see the Squire. Her shoes wanted the upper- 
leathers and had no soles ; and one side of her face was bandaged up, 
and Mrs. Todhetley went to her. Of all pitiable tales that poor wo- 
man told the most: ’t would have melted a heart of stone. She came 
from near Droitwitch, she said: her husband had worked under Sir John 
Pakington ; that is, had been a labourer on part of his estate, Westwood 
Park. She lost her husband and grown-up son the past autumn with 
fever ; she caught it herself, and was reduced to a skeleton, lost her 
cottage home through the things being seized for rent, and went to 
live with a married daughter in Oxfordshire. Cancer had appeared in her 
cheek—here she pulled aside the big bandage and showed a glimpse of 
something frightful—the daughter could not keep her, for she and all 
her children were down with sickness, and the husband had no work 
—and she, the widow, was making her way by easy walking stages to 
Worcester, there to try and get into the Infirmary. What she wanted at 
Crabb Cot was—not to beg, either money or food: money she could do 
without, food she could not eat—but to implore the gentleman (meaning 
the Squire) to give her a letter to the infirmary doctors so that they 
might take her in. 

I can tell you that she took ws in—everyone of us. The Squire, coming 
up during the conference, surrendered without fight. Questions were 
put to her about Droitwich and Ombersley, which she answered at once. 
There could be no mistake that she knew all the neighbourhood about 
there well, and Sir John and Lady Pakington into the bargain. I think 
it was that, that threw us off our guard. Mrs. Todhetley, brimming 
over with compassion, offered her some light refreshment, broth or 
milk; She said she could not swallow either, it “went against her,” 
but she’d be thankful for a drink of water. Molly, the greatest terma- 
gant to tramps and beggars in general, brought out a half-pint bottle of 
store cordial, made, by her own hands, of sugared blackberry juice and 
spice, for the woman to put in her pocket and sip, on her journey to 
Worcester. Mrs. Todhetley gave her a pair of good shoes and some 
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shillings, and two old linen handkerchiefs for the sick face; and the 
Squire, putting on his writing spectacles, wrote a letter to Mr. Carden, 
begging him to see if anything, in the shape of medical aid, could be 
done for the bearer. The woman burst into tears of loud thankfulness, 
and went away with her presents, including the letter ; Molly the cross- 
grained actually going out to open the back gate for her. 

And now would anybody Jdeé/ieve that this woman had only then come 
out of the Coneys’ house—where she had been with the same tale and 
request, and had received nearly the same relief? We never saw or 
heard of her again. The note did not reach Mr. Carden; no such 
patient applied to the infirmary. She was a clever imposter: and we 
got to think that the cheek had only been rubbed up with a little 
blistering-salve. Many another similar thing I could tell of—and every- 
one of them true. So you can’t wonder at Mrs. Coney’s unwillingness 
to interfere with this latest edition in the tramp line. 

But she had given her promise: perhaps as Jane put it, she could not 
do otherwise. And on the morning after the wedding she went over to 
Timberdale. I was sliding in the Ravine—for there was ice still in 
that covered spot, though the frost had nearly disappeared elsewhere— 
—when I saw Mrs. Coney come down the Zigzag by the help of her 
umbrella, and her every-day brown silk gown on. 

“Are you here, Johnny! Shall I be able to get along ?” 

“Tf I help you, you will, Mrs. Coney.” 

“ Take care. I had no idea it would be slippery here. But it is a 
long way round by the road to walk, and the master has taken out the 
pony chaise.” 

“What wind is blowing you to Timberdale to-day?” 

*¢ An errand that I’m not at all pleased to go upon, Johnny ; only Jane 
made a fuss about it before leaving, yesterday. If I had told the master 
he would have been in a fine way. I am going to see the woman that 
you boys found in the shed.” 

“T fancied Jane seemed to think a good deal about her.” 

“Jane did think a good deal about her,” returned Mrs. Coney. “She 
has not had the experience of this kind of people that I have, Johnny : 
and girls’ sympathies are so easily aroused.” 

‘‘ There was a romance about it, you see.” 

“Romance, indeed!” wrathfully cried Mrs. Coney. “ That’s what 
leads girls’ heads away: I wish they’d think of good plain sense instead. 
It was nothing but romance that led poor Lucy Ashton to marry that 
awful man, Bird.” 

“Why does Lucy not leave him ?” 

“ Ah, it’s easier to talk about leaving a man than to do it, once he’s 
your husband. You don’t understand it yet, Johnny.” 

“ And shan’t I suppose until I am married myself. But Lucy has 
never talked of leaving Bird.” 
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‘She won’t leave him. Robert has offered her goodness me, 
Johnny, don’t hurry along like that! It’s nothing but ice here. IfI 
vere to get a tumble I might be lamed for life,” 

“Nonsense, Mrs. Coney! It would be only a Christmas gambol.” 

“Tt’s all very well to laugh, Johnny. Christmas gambols mean fun 
co you young fellows with your supple limbs ; but to us fifty-year old 
people they may be something else. I wish I had tied some list round 
my boots.” 

We left the ice in the Ravine, and she came up the zigzag path 
easily to the smooth road. I offered to take the umbrella. 

“ Thank you, Johnny, but I’d rather carry it myself. It’s my best 
silk one, and you might break it. I never dare trust my umbrellas to 
Tom: he drives them straight out against trees and posts, and snaps 
the sticks.” 

She turned into Timberdale Court, and asked to see Mrs. Broom. 
Mother Broom appeared in the parlour with her gown-sleeves turned 
up to the elbow, and her hands flourey. She had been housekeeper 
since old Mr. Ashton’s time. 

“Look here,” said Mrs. Coney, dropping her voice a little, “ I’ve 
come to ask a word or two about that woman—from the shed, you 
know. Who is she ?—and what is she?” 

But the dropping of Mrs. Coney’s voice, was as nothing to the drop- 
ping of Mother Brown’s face. The questions put her out uncom- 
monly. 

“J wish to my very heart, ma’am, that the woman—she’s but a poor 
young thing at best !—had chose any part to fall ill in but this! It’s 
like a Fate.” 

“ Like a what ?” cried Mrs. Coney. 

“ And soit is. A cross Fate for this house ; ’taint nothing less.” 

“Why, what do you mean, Broom ?” 

Mother Broom put her head forward and said a word or two in Mrs. 
Coney’s ear. Louder, I suppose, than she thought for, if she had in- 
tended me not to hear. 

“Raves about Captain Bird!” repeated Mrs. Coney. 

“He is all her talk, ma’am—George Bird. And considering that 
George Bird, black-leg though he have turned out to be, married the 
young lady of this here house, Miss Lucy Ashton, why it goes again the 
grain for me to hear it.” 

Mrs. Coney sat down in a kind of bewilderment and gave me the 
silk umbrella. Folding her hands, she stared at Mother Broom. 

“Tt seems as though we were always hearing fresh news about that 
man, Broom ; each time it’s something worse than the last. If he took 
all the young women within his reach, and—and—cut their arms off, 
*twould be only like him.” 

“¢ George !’ she'll moan out in her sleep. That is, in her dreaming, 
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or. her fever, or whatever it is. ‘George, you ought not to have left 
me ; you should have taken care of me.’ And then, ma’am, she'll be 
quiet a bit, save for turning of her head about; and begin again, 
‘Where’s my baby? where’s my baby?’ Goodness knows ’t would be 
sad enough to hear her if it was anybody’s name but Bird’s.” 

“There might be worse names than his, in the matter of giving us 
pain,” spoke Mrs. Coney. “As to poor Lucy—it is but another cross 
in her sad life.” 

“T’ve not told this to nobody,” went on Mother Broom. “Jael 
Batty’s three parts deaf, as the parish knows, and may not have caught 
Bird’s name. It will vex my master frightfully for Miss Lucy’s sake, 
The baby is to be buried to-day. Mr. Charles has stayed to do it.” 

“Oh indeed,” snapped Mrs. Coney, and got up, for the baby 
appeared to be a sore subject with her. “I suppose she was coming 
across the country in search of Bird?” 

Broom tossed her head. ‘‘ Whether she was or not, it’s an odd thing 
that this house should be the one to have to succour her.” 

“T am going,” said Mrs. Coney, “and I half wish I’d never come in, 
Broom, I am sorry to have hindered you. You are busy.” 

“T am making my raised pies,” said Broom. “ It’s the second batch. 
What with master’s coming marriage, and one thing and another, I did 
not get ’em done before the new year. Your Molly says her’s beat 
mine, Master Ludlow ; but I don’t believe it.” 

“She does, does she! It’s just like her boasting. Mrs. Todhetley 
nearly always makes the pork-pies herself.” 

“‘ Johnny,” said Mrs. Coney, as we went along, she in deep thought, 
“that poor Lucy Bird might keep a stick for notches—as it’s said some 
prisoners used, to mark their days—and notch off her dreadful cares, 
that are ever recurring. Why, Johnny! what’s that crowd for?” 

The church stood on the right between Timberdale Court and the 
village. A regular mob of children seemed to be pressing round the 
gate of the churchyard. I ran to look, leaving Mrs. Coney stand- 
ing. 

Charles Ashton was coming out of the church in his surplice, and the 
clerk, old Sam Mullet, behind him, carrying a little coffin. The grave 
was in the corner of the burial-ground, and Mr. Ashton went straight 
to it and continued the service, begun in the church. If it had been a 
lord’s child, he could not have done it all in better order. 

But there were no mourners, unless old Mullet could be called one, 
He put the coffin on the grass, and was in a frightful temper at having 
to stand there. I took off my hat and waited: it would have looked so 
to run away when there was nobody else: and Mrs. Coney’s face, as 
cross as old Mullet’s, might be seen peering through the hedge. 

It’s come to a pretty pass, when tramps’ brats have to be put in the 
gound like honest folks’s,” grunted Sam, when Mr. Ashton had walked 
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away, and he began to fling in the spadefuls of earth. ‘ What must he 
needs go and baptise that there atom for?—he ain’t our parson ; he 
don’t belong to we in this parish. I dun-no what the world be 
a coming to.” 

Mr. Ashton was talking to Mrs. Coney when I got up. I told him 
what a way Sam Mullet was in. 

“Yes,” said he. ‘I believe what I did has not given satistaction in 
all quarters ; so I waited to take the service myself, and save other 
people trouble.” 

“In what name is the dead child registered, Charles?” asked 
Mrs. Coney. 

“Lucy Bird.” 

“Lucy Bird! Bird?” 

“It was the name the mother gave me in one of her lucid intervals,” 
answered the clergyman shortly. 

He hastened away, saying he must catch a train, for that his own 
parish was wanting him; but I fancied he did not care to be further 
questioned. Mrs. Coney stood still to stare aiter him, and would have 
liked to ask him how much and how little he knew. 

Lucy Bird! It did sound strange to hear the name—as if it were the 
real Lucy Bird we knew so well. I said so to Mrs. Coney. 

“The impudence of the woman must pass all belief,” she muttered 
to herself. “Let us get on, Johnny! I’d rather run a mile any other 
way than go to see her.” 

Leaving me to the wooden bench outside Jael Batty’s door, she 
went in. It was remarkably lively : the farrier’s shop opposite to look 
at, five hay-ricks, and a heap of children who strolled after us from the 
churchyard, and stayed to stare at me. Mrs. Coney came out again soon. 

“Tt’s of no use my remaining, Johnny. She can’t understand a word 
said to her, only lies there rambling, and asking people to bring her baby. 
If she had any sense left in her, she might just go down on her knees 
in thankfulness that it’s gone. Jael Batty says she has done nothing 
else but wail for it all the blessed morning.” 

“‘ Well, it’s only natural she should.” 

“Natural! Natural to mourn for that baby! Don’t you say stupid 
things, Johnny. It’s a great mercy that it’s taken; and you must know 
that as well as any body.” 

“T don’t say it’s not: babies must be no end of noise and work : but 
you see mothers care for them.” 

“Don’t be a simpleton, Johnny. If you take to uphold tramps and 
infants dying in sheds, goodness knows what you’d come to in time.” 





At the end of a fortnight, Ashton of Timberdale and his wife came 
home. It was a fine afternoon in the middle of January, but getting 
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dusk, and a lot of us had gone over to the court to see them arrive. 
Jane looked as happy as a queen. 

“ Johnny,” she whispered, while we were standing to drink some tea 
that Mother Broom (with a white cockade in her cap) brought in upon a 
tray, “how about that poor woman? She is not dead, I hope.” 

I told Jane that she was better. The fever had gone down, but she 
was so weak and reduced that the doctor had not allowed her to be 
questioned. We knew no more of who she was than we had known 
before. Mrs. Coney overheard what I was saying, and took Jane aside. 

There seemed to be a bit of a battle: Mrs. Coney remonstrating with 
a severe face, Jane holding out and flushing a little. She was telling 
Jane not to go to Jael Batty’s, and the reasons why she thought she 
ought not to go. Jane said she must go: her heart was set upon it: and 
began to re-tie her bonnet strings. 

“ Mother dear, don’t be angry with me in this the first hour of entering 
on my new home—it would seem like a bad omen for me. You don’t 
know how strongly I have grown to think that my duty lies in seeing 
this poor woman ; in comforting her if I can. It cannot hurt me.” 

“What do you suppose Robert would say? It is to him you owe 
obedience now, Jane, not to me.” 

“To him first, and to you next, my mother, and I trust I shall ever 
yield it to you-both. But Robert is quite willing that I should go: he 
knows all I think about it.” 

“Jane, I’d not have said a word against it; indeed I had made up my 
mind that it was a good wish on your part ; but now that we have dis- 
covered she is in some way connected with—with the Birds—why, I 
don’t think Robert will like you to mix yourself up in it. I’m sure I 
shrink from telling him.” 

Jane Coney—Ashton I mean : one can’t get out of old names all at 
once—looked down in distress, thinking of the pain it would cause her 
husband for his sister’s sake. Then she took her mother's hand. 

“Tell Robert what you have told me, mamma. He will still let me 
go, I think ; for he knows how much I wish it.” 

They had their conference away from us ; Mrs. Coney, Robert Ashton, 
and Jane. Of course he was frightfully put out; but Jane was right— 
he said she should go all the same. Mrs. Coney shut her lips tight, and 
made no further comment. 

“T promised her, you see, Mrs. Coney,” he urged. “She has an idea 
in her head that—I’m sure I scarcely know what it is, except that her 
going is connected with gratitude and Duty, and—and heaven's blessing. 
Why, do you know we might have stayed out another week, but for 
this? I could have spared it ; but she would come home.” 

“T never knew Jane take a thing up like this before,” said Mrs. Coney, 

“Any way, I suppose it is I who shall have to deal with it—for 
the sake of keeping it from Lucy,” was Robert’s answer. “TI wish 
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with all my heart Bird had been at the bottom of the sea before 
his ill-omened steps brought him to Timberdale! There’s not, as I 
believe, another such scamp in the world.” 

Jane waited for nothing else. Shielded by the dusk of the evening 
she went running to Jael Batty’s and back again. 

“Tl go down for her presently,” said Robert. But she was back 
before he started. 

“J came back at once to set the misapprehension right,” said Jane, 
her eyes bright with eagerness, her cheeks a beautiful crimson. ‘ Mother 
dear—Robert—Johnny—listen all of you: that poor sick woman is 
George Bird’s sister.” 

“cc Jane ! ” 

“Indeed she is. Captain Bird used to talk to Lucy of his little sister 
Clara—I have heard you say so, Robert—in the old days when he first 
came here. It is she who is lying at Jael Batty’s—Clara Bird.” 

The company sat down like so many lambs, Mrs. Coney’s mouth and 
eyes alike opening. It sounded wonderful. 

“ But—Jane, child—there was still the baby !” 

“ Well—yes—I’m afraid so,” replied Jane in an uncomfortable hurry. 
“T did not like to ask her about that, she cries so. But she is Clara 
Bird ; Captain Bird’s sister, and Lucy’s too.” 

“Well, I never,” cried Mrs. Coney, rubbing her face. “ Poor mis- 
guided young thing—left to the guardianship of such a man as that, and 
let go her own way,no doubt. This accounts for what Broom heard her 
say in the fever—‘ George, you should have taken care of me.’” 

“ Ts she being taken care of now, in her sickness, down at Jael Batty’s,” 
spoke up Robert. 

“Ves. For Jael, though three parts deaf, was a kind and an ex- 
cellent nurse.” 

Robert Ashton wrote that night to Worcester ; a sharp letter; bidding 
Captain Bird come over and see to his sister. The poor thing took to 
Jane wonderfully, and told her more than she’d have told anybody else. 

“‘T am twenty,” she said, “and George is six-and-thirty ; there’s all 
that difference between us. Our father and mother were dead, and I 
lived with my aunt in Gloucestershire: where George lived, I did not 
know. He had been taken to by a wealthy relative in London, and 
went into the army. My mother had been a lady, but married beneath 
her, and it was her family who took to George and brought him up a 
gentleman. Mine was a hard, dull life. My aunt—she was my father’s 
sister—counted ever-so-many children, and I had to nurse and see to 
them. Her husband was a master-plumber-and-glazier. One day—it 
is fifteen months ago now: I shall never forget it—my brother George 
came. I did not know him: I had not seen him since I was thirteen, 
and then he was a fine handsome gentleman in an officer’s regimentals. 
He was rather shabby now, and he had come to see if he could borrow 
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money; but my aunt’s husband would not lend; he told him he had 
much ado to keep his own family. I cried a good deal, and George 
said he would take me to London to his wife. I think he did it to 
spite them, because of their not lending the money, as muchas to please 
me—he saw that I should be a loss there. We went up—and oh how 
nice I thought his wife! She was a kind, gentle lady; but nearly 
always sick, and afraid of George. George had gay acquaintances, 
men and women, and he let me go to theatres and balls with them. 
Lucy said it was wrong, that they were not nice friends for me; but I 
grew to like the gaiety, and she could do nothing. One night, upon 
going home from church, I found both George and Lucy gone from the 
lodgings. I had been spending the Sunday with some people they 
knew, the quietest of all their friends. There lay a note on the table 
from Lucy, saying they were obliged to leave London unexpectedly, 
and begging me to go at once—on the morrow—-back to Gloucestershire, 
for which she enclosed a sovereign. I did not go; one invited me, and 
another invited me, and it was two months, good, before I went down. 
Ah me! I heard no more of George: he had got into some trouble in 
London, and was afraid to let it be known where he was. I’ve never 
heard of him or his wife to this hour. My aunt was glad to see me for 
the help I should be to her; but I felt ill always and could not do as 
much as I used. I didn’t know what ailed me; I didn’t indeed; I 
did not think it could be much ; and then, when the time went on and 
it all happened, and they knew, and I knew, I came away with the 
baby because of the reproach and the shame. But George ought not 
to have left me to myself in London.” 

And when Jane Ashton repeated all this to Robert, he said Bird 
deserved to be hung and quartered. 

There came no answer from Captain Bird. Perhaps Ashton of 
Timberdale did not really expect any would come. 

But on the Sunday afternoon, from the train that passed Timberdale 
from Worcester about the time folks came out of church, there descended 
a poor, weak woman (looking like a girl too) in a worn shawl that was 
too thin forthe weather, She waited until the roads should be clear, as 
if not wanting to be seen, and then lapped the shawl close around her 
arms and went out with her black veil down. It was Lucy Bird. And 
she was so pretty still, in spite of the wan thin cheeks and the faded 
clothes. ‘There were two ways of getting to Jael Batty’s from the sta- 
tion. She took the long and obscure one : and in turning the commer of the 
lane between the church and Timberdale Court, she met Robert Ashton. 

But for her own movement, he might never have noticed her. It was 
getting dusk: and when she saw him coming, she turned sharp off to a 
side stile and stood as if looking for something in the field. There’s not 
much to stare at in a ploughed field at dusk, as Ashton of Timberdale 
knew, and he naturally looked at the person who had gone so fast to do 
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it. Something in the cut of the shoulders struck him as being familiar, 
and he stopped. 

“Lucy! Is it you!” 

Of course it was of no use her saying it was not. She burst into 
tears, trembling and shaking. Robert passed round her his good strong 
arm. He guessed what had brought her to Timberdale. 

“‘ Lucy, my dear, have you come over from Worcester?” 

“Yes,” she sobbed. “I shall be better in a minute, Robert. I am 
a little tired, and the train shook me.” 

“You should have sent me word, and I’d have had a fly at the 
station.” 

Sent him word! It was good of Robert to pretend to say that; but 
he knew that she’d not have presumed to do it. It was that feeling on 
Lucy’s part that vexed him so much. Since Bird had turned out the 
villain that he had, Lucy acted, even to her own family, as though she 
had lost caste, identifying herself with her husband, and humbling 
herself tothem. What though she was part and parcel with the fellow, 
as Robert said, she was not responsible for his ill-doings. 

“Lean on me, Lucy. You must have a good rest.” 

“‘ Not that way,” she said at the bottom of the lane, as he was turn- 
ing tothe Court. ‘‘I am going to Jael Batty’s.” 

‘When you have had some rest and refreshment at home.” 

“T cannot go to your home, Robert.” 

“Indeed but you can; and will,” he answered, leading her on. 

“T’d rather not. Your wife may not care to receive me.” 

“Come and try her.” 

“ Robert, I am not fit to see any one: Iam not indeed. My spirits 
are low now, and I often burst into tears for nothing. I have been 
praying, all the way over, not to meet you. After what was done to you 
at our house but a week or two ago! I did not expect ever to have 
been noticed by you again. Jane must hate me.” 

‘Does she! Jane and I have been concocting a charming little plot 
about you, Lucy. We are going to have your old room made 
ready, and the sweet-scented lavender sheets put on the bed, and get 
you over to us. For good, if you will stop; long enough to recruit 
your health if you will not. Don’t you remember how you used to talk 
in the holidays about the home sheets ; saying you only got them smel- 
ling of soap at school ?” 

A faint smile, like a shade, flitted over Lucy Bird’s face at the remi- 
niscence. 

**T should not know the feel of fine white linen sheets now: coarse 
calico ones have had to content me this many a day. Let me turn, 
Robert! For my own sake I’d rather not meet your wife. You cannot 
know how I feel about seeing old friends ; those who—who—” 

Those who once knew me, she meant to say ; but broke down with a 
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sob. Robert kept walking on. Lucy was a great deal younger than 
he, and had been used to yield to him from the time she was a child. 
Well for her, would it have been, that she had yielded to his opinion, 
when Captain Bird came a courting to Timberdale. 

“You have company at your house, perhaps, Robert ?” 

“There’s not a soul but Jane and me. The Coneys invited us to 
dine there to-day, but we thought we’d have the first Sunday to our- 
selves. We went to church this morning ; and I came out after dinner 
to ask after old Arkwright : they fear he is dying.” 

She made no further opposition, and Robert took her into the Court, 
to the warm dining-room. Jane was not there. Robert put her into 
the arm-chair that used to be their father’s, and brought her a glass of 
wine. 

“‘No, thank you,” she faintly said. 

“You must drink it, Lucy.” 

“T am afraid. My head is weak.” 

“ A sign you want something good to strengthen it,” he ‘urged ; and 
she drank the wine. 

*“‘ And now take off your bonnet, Lucy, and make yourself at home, 
while I go to seek Jane,” said he. 

“Tt’s Lucy,” he whispered, when he had found his wife. “The 
merest shadow you ever saw. A wan, faded thing that one’s heart 
bleeds to look upon. We must try and keep her here for a bit, Jane.” 

“Oh Robert, if we can! And nurse her into health.” 

“ And deliver her from that brute she calls husband—as I should 
prefer to put it, Jane. Her life with him must be something woful.” 

When they got in, she was leaning forward in the chair, crying 
silently. In the dear old room, with all its familiar features about her, 
memory could but have its most painful sway. Her grand old father 
with his grand old white hair, used to sit where she was sitting ; her 
brothers had each his appointed place ; and she was the lovely, bright 
child amidst them, petted by all; the sentimental girl with her head as 
brimful of romance as ever the other Lucy Ashton’s had been, when 
she went out to her trysts with the Master of Ravenswood. Which 
had been the more bitter after-fate in life—that Lucy’s or this one’s ? 

Mrs. Ashton went quietly up, put her arms round Lucy, and kissed 
her many times. She untied the bonnet, which Lucy had not done, 
and gave it with the shawl to Robert, standing behind. The bright 
hair fell down in a shower—the bonnet had caught it—and she put her 
feeble hand up as if to feel the extent of the disaster. It made her 
look so like the sweet young sister they had all prized, that Robert 
turned to the window and gave a few stamps, as if his boots were cold. 

How she cried !—-tears that came from the very heart. Putting her 
face down on the arm of the chair, she let her grief have its way. 
Jane held her hand and stroked it lovingly. Robert felt inclined to 
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dash his arms through the dark window panes on which the fire-light 
played, in imaginary chastisement of the scamp, Bird. 

“Could you lend me a shawl of your own, Jane?” she asked by- 
and-by, when Robert said they would have tea in—and she glanced 
down at her shabby brown gown. “I don’t wish the servants to see 
me like this.” 

Jane flew out and brought one. A handsome cashmere of scarlet 
and gold-colour, that her mother had given her before the wedding. 

“Just for an hour or two, until I leave,” said Lucy, as she did 
herself up in it. 

“You will not go out of this house to-night, Lucy.” 

“IT must, Robert. You can guess who it was I came to Timberdale 
to see.” 

“Of course I can. She is going on all right and getting stronger; 
so there’s no immediate haste about that. Mr. Bird would not—not 
come, I suppose. 

Lucy did not answer. Robert was right—Bird would not come: 
his young sister might die where she was or be sheltered in the work- 
house, for all the concern he gave himself. For one thing, the man 
was at his wits’ end for money, and not too sure of his own liberty. 
But Lucy’s conscience had not let her be still: as soon as she had 
scraped together the means for a third class ticket, she came over. 

“‘ The poor girl has lain like a weight upon my mind, since the time 
when we abandoned her in London,” confessed Lucy. 

“* Why did you abandon her?” 

“Tt was not my fault,” murmured Lucy ; and Robert felt vexed to 
have asked the hasty question. ‘‘I hoped she went home, as I desired 
her ; but I did not feel sure of it, for Clara was but thoughtless. And 
those unsuspicious country girls cannot take care of themselves too 
well. Robert, whatever has happened I regard as our fault,” she added, 
looking up at him with some fever in her eyes. 

“As Mr. Bird’s fault; not your’s,” corrected Robert—who, strange 
perhaps to say, observed courtesy in speech towards Bird when talking 
with Lucy: giving him in general a handle to his name. It might have 
sounded ironical, but that he couldn’t help. “ Did you never write to 
ascertain what had become of her, Lucy ?” 

‘My husband would not let me. He is often in difficulties: and 
we never have a settled home, or address, What will be done with 
her, Robert ?” 

“She'll stay where she is until she is strong; Jane wishes it; and 
then we shall see about the future. Something will turn up for her 
in some place, I’ve little doubt.” 

Jane glanced at her husband, and smiled. Robert had made her the 
promise to help the girl to an honest living. But, as he frankly told his 
wife, had he known it was-a sister of Bird’s, he might never have given it. _ 
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“ About yourself, Lucy; that may be the better theme to talk of just 
now,” he resumed. “Will you remain here for good in your old 
home ?” 

The hot tears rushed to her eyes, the hot flush to her cheeks. She 
looked deprecatingly at them both, as if craving pardon. 

“T cannot. You know I cannot.” 

“Shall I tell you what Bird is, Lucy?—And what he most likely 
will be?” 

“To what end, Robert?” she faintly asked. ‘I know it without.” 

“Then you ought to leave him—for your own sake. Leave him be- 
fore you are compelled.” 

“‘ Not before, Robert.” 

“ But why ?” 

“Oh Robert, don’t you see!” she answered, breaking down. “ He 
is my husband.” 

And nothing else could they get from her. Though she cried and 
sobbed, and did not deny that her life was a fear and a misery, yet she 
would go back to him; go back on the morrow, it was her duty. In 
the moment’s anger Robert Ashton said he’d wash his hands of her 
as well as of Bird. But Jane and Lucy knew better. 

“What can have induced you and Robert to take up this poor Clara, 
in the way you are doing—and mean to do?” she asked when she was 
alone with Jane at the*evening’s close. 

ot owe a debt of gratitude; and I thought I could best pay it 
this way,” was Mrs. Ashton’s timid and rather unwilling answer. 

“ A debt of gratitude! To Clara?” 

“No, To Heaven.” 


And that’s all. Perhaps it was hardly worth telling. 
Jounny LuDLow. 
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THE CHILDREN’S ANGELS. 





Hen lies the village in its nest of green, 
With plumy pine-trees ever sighing round ; 
And through dark boughs you catch the silver sheen, 
And hear the river-sound : 


While clamorous crows across the lowlands call, 
Blotting the cloudless sky with sable wings ; 
Or perching idly on the grey church wall 
Where fibrous ivy clings. 


Here stands the old farm-house, with moss-grown eaves, 
Where sparrows chirp, and building martins hide ; 
Its porch a very bower of dancing leaves, 
Its casements opened wide. 





Above the golden thatch the sweet-brier flings 
Its long green arms and pink, shell-tinted flowers ; 
And soft bird-music from the garden rings 
Through long, long summer hours. 


Here in the door-way framed in shifting shade, 
Mary, the meek house-mother calmly sits ; 
While round her brows the mellow light hath made 
A glory as she knits. 


Swift glide her glancing needles to and fro, 
Her ball of yarn moves softly at her feet ; 
Her cheeks are pale, her locks are white as snow, 
Her eyes are strangely sweet. 


Something out-lived, and something yet to come 
Have set on her calm face the seal it wears ; 
You know that when those patient lips are dumb 

Her soul is full of prayers. 


Ask for the story that she loves to tell, 
The simple tale of comfort born in pain ; 
A dream perchance it may be called,—ah, well, 
Such dreams are not in vain ! 


“‘T had three children, sir ; five years ago 
A fever came, and swept my two away ; 
It was to mea time of frenzied woe, 
I could not weep nor pray. 


“No tender thought of comfort came to me, 
And I grew hard and thankless in my grief ; 
The cruel wind had stripped my household tree, 

And left but one small leaf. 
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“T languished in the stillness of the house, 
I missed the tiny shouts and words and cries ; 
My one wee darling—quiet as a mouse, 


Watched me with large, sad eyes. 


“‘T missed them in the budding days of spring, 
I missed them when I saw the ripe nufs fall ; 
But when the Christmas chimes began to ring, 
I missed them most of all! 


“On Christmas evening in yon little room 
My child lay sleeping on her father’s knee, 
My goodman slumbered too ; and awful gloom 
Had settled down on me. 


“Without—I heard the Christmas carols sung ; 
Within—I only saw those vacant chairs ; 
Ah me! I shivered in my woe, and wrung 
My wild hands unawares ! 


“And was I drvaming, sir?—I scarcely know 
(The carols sounded louder in the street) : 
But a bright angel, white as driven snow, 
Sat in each darling’s seat. 


“‘T cannot tell, it might have been a dream, 
But from that hour mine agony was past ; 
Angels were in the house—I caught the gleam 

Of wings around me cast. 


‘One blossom springeth when another dies, 
The blue-bells quiver in the cowslips’ place ; 
Naught lieth waste—for Nature’s hand supplies 
Each void with fresher grace. 


“ And in the heart no blanks unfilled remain, 

Each empty seat shall have its angel guest ; 

Our saddest losses bring our highest gain ;— 
Through sorrow cometh rest. 


“‘That is my story, sir; and it may be 
A doting mother’s fancy, vague and wild ; 

Yet in my soul I know God gave to me 
An angel for each child.” 


SARAH DOUDNEY. 
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HOW A FAIRY TALE ENDED. 
CHAPTER II. 

OSEPHINE must have been half way to the city, when little Eric was 
J startled from his quiet gaze out of the window, by hearing a myste- 
rious noise in the big empty cupboard. It was then pushed open, and 
disclosed Jerry’s round, merry face, issuing from the inside. Eric’s 
eyes followed him as he emerged; half bewildered it seemed, but 

neither surprised nor glad. 

“ Doesn’t it remind you of little Klaus ?” questioned Jerome, coming 
up to the child and giving him an arousing touch on the shoulder. 
“Now, Poll, we’re going to enjoy ourselves ; you’ve had quite enough 
punishment. Haven't I left you all this time on purpose to repent, and 
arn’t you quite sorry now?” 

“‘T was just trying to think about it,” began Eric, slowly. 

“Ves, of course; and you’ve thought about it quite enough. Now 
come and think about something pleasanter; that means come and 
look what I’ve got in the cupboard.” 

** You'd better go back, dear Jerry. I’m afraid you'd better.” 

“Had I? O well, I can’t; and so that settles it. I’m locked in as 
safely as you are, so we may as well make the best of it. Look out! 
here’s going to be a jolly pic-nic !” 

And from the cupboard came forth, first a rather shabby little cap, 
being the first Jerry could seize upon, and then a large amount of bread 
and cheese, with a stray cake or two. 

“IT couldn’t manage any more, Poll,” said Jerome, delightedly ex- 
hibiting his treasures ; “ but it ’ ll do till we come home.” 

“ Come home from where ?” asked Eric, the sad little face brighten- 
ing to its old brightness as he watched Jerome. 

“You'll see, my small child. All you have to mind is to do as I do.” 

So Eric—watching Jerome—pocketed as much as his small pockets 
would hold of the provision; settled the old Scotch bonnet on his 
dishevelled curls, and then waited with wide, enquiring me 

“* Now then, follow my leader.” 

And in a moment Jerome had the window up, and diaclooeds a little 
way below it, a ladder fixed against the ivy-covered wall. His hands 
on the sill, with one spring he reached it, looking up eagerly. 

“* T’ll guide your feet, Poll, turn on the window and trust to me.” 

“Thank you Jerry, but I won’t come,” said the little fellow, politely 
mollifying his refusal, while the longing for freedom grew more and 
more intensely visible in his face. ‘I feel as if I knew it wouldn’t be 


right, Jerry.” 
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“Don’t hinder me while you talk nonsense,” laughed Jerome, con- 
fident of success. ‘‘You're afraid of another scolding, are you, 
baby ?” 

“‘No,” said the child, resolutely ; “but it’s so mean, not for you, but 
for me, Jerry.” 

“This is meaner,” began Jerome, growing angry. “ You want me 
to risk it all myself, and you be clear of it.” 

The effect he wanted his speech to take was visible at once. The 
little face grew quite white for a moment, then Eric dropped himself 
from the window, and followed Jerome down the ladder. ‘That first 
step was taken irrevocably, and at the bottom Eric seemed as keen for 
the fun that was to come as Jerome himself. 

“Down by the river-side,” whispered Jerry, “to the Little Wood; 
nobody will see us. But stop a moment, we'll have some sport.” 

Cautiously they walked round to the side door; and, entering the 
back of the hall, Jerome took from one corner a’gun that stood there, 
Eric’s eyes danced with excitement, but he did not venture to speak 
until they were down by the river, making their way easily and fearlessly 
to the wood which bordered the river lower down. Then Eric, laying 
a little hand upon the gun, which he had never been permitted to touch 
before, asked if it was not Major Herman’s? 

“Yes,” said Jerome, with conscious superiority, ‘‘ he lent it to Don, 
you know, the other day. I’m glad we’ve got it to-day, for I know Joe 
says it ought to be sent back. So perhaps it will be, before we’ve 
another opportunity of sport. We will pretend to have a real day, Poll, 
and shoot and have lunch just as I saw Major Herman and Don, and 
all those gentlemen.” 

“Ves,” answered Eric, “but I wish it was loaded, that you might fire 
it off once for me to hear.” 

“ Ah! I dare say you do,” laughed Jerry, evidently wishing the same 
himself, “but you see unfortunately I heard Joe make Don promise 
never to have it in the house loaded, and when Major Herman said of 
course he would not be so mad, Don said he wasn’t quite an idiot ; so 
there’s no hope.” 

It was a long way down the river to the wood, but the boys did not 
seem to feel it so as they marched on talking merrily ; Jerome carrying 
the gun in true sportsman fashion, and Eric, with the clumsy parcel of 
bread and cheese in his hand, keeping up bravely. 

“We'll lunch first,” said Jerome grandly, as he propped the gun 
against a tree when they stopped in the wood, “and we'll shoot after 
wards.” 

They sat down beside the quiet river, while round them the lights 
and shadows of the October noon fell quick and bright, as above the 
tall trees met and broke the sunshine into tiny dancing specks. 

Every crumb was eaten, and a journey made to the well up in the 
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wood. Then the boys ran back eagerly for the grand amusement of the 
day. 

“T’ll be Major Herman first,” said Jerome, shouldering the gun once 
more. ‘“ Now I go slowly along here looking for pheasants. Presently 
I see the corner of one round a bush down there ; that must be you, you 
know ; but only show an arm round, then try to get away while I shoot 
you. I'll be the birds next and you shall shoot. Be off.” 

Off indeed, like the wind, ran the child, while Jerry whistled care- 
lessly with as grown-up an air as he could assume, and marched on 
looking intently for game. ‘Ah, ha!” said he presently, suppressing 
his voice for fear of frightening his spoil, “there you are, are you, my 
fine fellow? I want you for my dinner. One! two! three!” <A loud 
report, echoing and vibrating through the vistas of trees, and Jerry 
thrown upon his back, the gun an arm’s-length from him. In one 
moment he was up, and, with a nameless fear and terror on his face, 
he ran to the bush into which he had shot. This bush was close to the 
water’s edge, and going round it with dilated eyes he saw, below the 
surface of the water, on the shallow pebbly bottom, a little upraised 
face. Quick as thought Jerome’s arms were round the child and he 
had laid him on the bank. Then, by the shudder that crept over the 
small white face, he saw it was not as he had thought in that one hor- 
rible moment. He saw, too, that the blood was dropping from a rent 
in the little well-worn velvet sleeve, and instinctively he held his hand 
tight upon the shoulder where the stained white shirt hung in tatters. 
“ Er-Er-Eric,” gasped out poor Jerome, ‘“ my dear! my dear!” for it 
seemed that no other words would come. 

With all the agony of pain upon his face the child gave a little wan 
smile into Jerome’s eyes. 

“O my little brother! What shall I do? What shall I do?” 

With a new ineffable tenderness Jerome held the little figure, and 
bending over the wee white face seemed to devour it with his miserable 
yearning eyes. 

Our Father—which art in Heaven.” 

The words came sobbing up from his heart, and as they did so Eric tried 
to fold his hands, but one he could not move, and the agony the effort 
cost him was reflected in Jerome’s face above, though he tried to still his 
lips as the child raised his one hand and held it as if both were folded. 

“Thy Kingdom—come.” Poor Jerome did not even know in his 
misery how the prayer went. He only knew it was easier and better to 
say those words than any others, until they broke off in one passionate 
cry for help. 


“You might as well have sauntered home a little, Joe, then I should 
have overtaken you,” said Will, as he reached her in time to open the 
garden door. 
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“I was rather in a hurry to-day, Will,” she said, “ or I should of course 
have loitered for you.” 

“Why in a peculiar hurry to-day ?” 

But without waiting to answer, Josie ran up the stairs and unlocked 
the door of the empty room, her whole face brightening as she pictured 
her greeting. ‘‘ Now dear ” The glad words died upon her lips, 
for the room was empty indeed ; too empty in every way for a doubt to 
rest in her mind. She walked straight to the open window where the 
ladder told its own tale, and a sorrowful shadow fell upon the bright 
sweet face as she stood looking sadly out, with almost the same won- 
dering disappointment in her eyes she had noticed in the childish eyes 
as they gazed from that very spot that morning. Here presently Will 
followed her, and in a low pained voice she told him of Eric’s punish- 
ment and disappearance. 

‘“‘ Never mind, Josie dear,” he said, making as usual the best of every- 
thing, “he always had the spice of mischief in him, and we cannot 
expect to take it out in a day; but the instinct of self-preservation is 
just as strong: he’s all right, and I would not harass myself if I were 
you. I'll go and look him up.” Will’s easy indifferent way of putting 
it shamed away the fear poor Josie would have blushed to tell of, and 
she went down in a few minutes to prepare the tea. Sitting on 
the rug in the dining-room was little Freddy, alone with his picture- 
book. 

She took him up upon her knee, kissed him, and talked to him of the 
pictures; but his thoughts would not settle to them. “Joe,” he 
pleaded, putting his mouth to her ear, “‘let Eric come out. I don’t like 
anything without him.” 

“ Wait till tea-time, dear,” she said, trying to look indifferent, “when 
Will comes Eric shall. Why isn’t Jerry with you?” 

“Jerry's been away all day, Joe,” said the child; ‘‘ nobody knows 
where Jerry is.” 

A new light broke upon Josie, connecting the absence of the two 
boys. ‘ Never mind,” she said, “ they will both come with Will, I dare 
say.” 

The child’s eyes wandering to the door saw it open quietly, and he 
sprang from his sister’s lap ; but it was only Major Herman in the hall, 
the servant said, and Freddy came back cresftallen. 

“T will not come in, Miss Kennard,” said Noel, wondering at. her 
anxious face. “I am only come for my gun. Donald says it is in the 
pack hall where he left it last night. I have just seen him in the 
city.” 

“He was going to send it last night, but I know where it is,” said 
Josie, as he followed her to the spot. , “He ought—he was going to 
send it.” 

Looking at her as she spoke—it was so sadly often that he caught 
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himself watching her now—he saw a sudden flush mount to her face, 
then disappear as suddenly and leave it pale even to the lips. 

‘It is gone,” she said, in a low tone. 

“Gone, is it?” said Major Herman, carelessly, “that will save me 
the trouble of carrying it. Donald need not have troubled himself to 
send it, though.” 

“I don’t think he sent it,” said Josie, her fingers resting lightly on 
Freddy’s hair and telling nothing of the fear in her heart. “ Let us 
look somewhere else.” 

* Now Castor,” said Noel, “run and look if you can see my gun in 
Donald’s room, but don’t touch it.” 

As the child disappeared he turned to Josie, laying his gentle hand 
upon her arm. 

“Tell me, Miss Josephine, what you are afraid of?” 

She told him all she knew, and unconsciously grew more hopeful as 
she told him, though she could not help noticing how gravely and 
seriously he listened. 

“When will Donald be home?” he asked, as she finished ; and as 
she answered the colour rose painfully. 

“T cannot tell you exactly. I am not quite sure.” 

“He promised you the gun should not be left here loaded, did he 
not? Yes I remember he did, Miss Josephine.” 

Still watching her he could read that these promises had not been 
always sacred, and the pity in his face grew into something tenderer 
still. 

“Tt is nearly tea-time, isn’t it?” he said, as Freddy came in to them, 
‘* May I come back to tea if I happen to meet with any of those wan- 
dering boys of yours? No gun, you say, Freddy? Well, never mind. 
I shall laugh if I find it at home after this search. Good-bye,” and he 
held Josie’s hand for a long moment in a firm close clasp. 

“ But you’re coming to tea,” cried Freddy; “ why do you say good- 
bye?” : 

He dropped it with a little laugh. “It was not exactly a good-bye,” 
he said, and then went ; and Josie knew that when he came back there 
would be an end to any doubt. 

The hours crawled on. Mr. Kennard came in to his tea, an hour 
after the time, astonished at never having been summoned. 

“Freddy isn’t very well, papa,” said Josie, looking down upon the 
child in her lap ; “ but I will put him down, and we will have our tea to- 
gether quietly.” 

‘‘ But where are all the others ?” 

“ Ah! indeed. Echo answers where,” she said, with a little forced 
laugh, as she drew up his chair and kissed him, yearning herself for 
sympathy. “All straying different ways as usual; but never mind, 
papa, we two will be together for once.” 
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She talked through the meal lightly and easily, and when her father 
went back to his books she carried Freddy—crying now for Eric—to 
bed; soothed him to sleep, and then crept down again, fancying all 
hope was dead within her. It was too dreadful to stay in the house. 
Yet suppose her father called! 

She opened the door and looked out into the darkness. Again and 
again she walked from the lighted room to the door, until at last, as she 
was about to open it, she heard footsteps on the gravel and shrunk back 
timidly in the dim hall. As she stood so, they came in to her. 

Will caught her in his arms, as Noel passed softly into the drawing- 
room, bearing something in his arms wrapped in the great old plaid 
from which the brave little face had first peered up at him. 

Josephine saw and understood it all, but her eyes never drooped till 
a little figure which had followed them in fell at her feet with arms 
clasped tightly round her knees. 

“T killed him ! Joe, Joe, do you hear? I shot him. Oh! kill me, 
killme. Josie, don’t you hear me? he’s dead!” She bent down and 
unclasped Jerome’s hands from her dress, looking into his face with a 
far-away unconscious look ; but realizing the fact more from the awful 
change in the boyish face than she could have down from any words ; 
then she crept into the drawing-room. 

Noel stood beside the sofa on which lay the little figure in the plaid, 
but as she came up he drew back. There was a low stifled cry, and one 
word clearly and distinctly uttered in a voice they hardly recognized. 
“ Dead.” 

Then, in the heavy, terrible silence, they softly moved away and left 
the little child-mother kneeling beside the white still face, which could 
never—until one happy day—brighten at her coming, as it had ever 
brightened until now. ; 


* * * * 
* * * 


It was a warm, bright, April afternoon ; and on the stone steps out- 
side the drawing-room window at The Maples, Major Herman sat and 
waited. 

Miss Kennard was in the garden, the servant had said, and so he 
would wait for her there. 

As she came up to him and he rose to meet her, his grave handsome 
head bent in the sunshine, she noticed—as she had noticed often lately 
—a worn look upon his thoughtful face; a yearning sadness in his 
eyes, which she could not comprehend. 

She held out her little cool hand, but he scarcely touched it. 

“T hope I am not disturbing you,” he said. 

She sat down in her own corner of the steps. ‘‘ No, indeed you are 
not. I have just been settling papa’s chair in the shade and finding his 
book. I am to go back in an hour and wheel him to the house.” 
“Or you will let me do it?” he replied, but without his old ease. 
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“Yes, I will let you do it. Freddy is sitting by him with the new 
pictures you brought him, and is to come up to me when he is tired. 
He is getting stronger daily. Don’t you think he looks better, Major 
Herman ?” 

“Indeed I do, almost as he used to look. He never: was very’ rosy, 
was he ?—never like—” 

She interrupted him softly. “Never very rosy—dear little fellow— 
but he is certainly getting stronger now; for these six months he has 
been a perfect shadow. How is Mrs. Herman?” 

‘Very well, for her, thank you. She is very anxious to see you at 
Hillfield, and wants me to bring your promise; but I am always 
ashamed to ask you when I get here and see how you are needed by 
everyone.” 

Oh, you need not be,” she answered lightly. ‘‘ I could come any day; 
—any evening at least. Will is always home from school at five, and 
Don soon after.” 

“ How pleasant that is!” said Noel, warmly. 

“Indeed, indeed it is,” she answered from her heart, “they are so 
much kinder and tenderer to me than—than they have any cause to be ; 
so good to Freddy ; so watchful over papa. I can almost—” but here 
she broke off, tightly pressing together her quivering lips; and Noel 
looked away, down to the river, flowing past them in the sunshine. 

“You have no idea how they brighten us up when they come over to 
Hillfield,” he said, “the house is quite different with Donald’s pleasant 
face about it, and my mother forgets all her maladies talking to Will.” 

“ You have made it so pleasant for them,” began Josie, without turning. 

“J wish I could make it pleasant for their sister,’ went on Noel 
gently ; “she comes so very seldom now.” 

“ Perhaps the fault is the other way,” she answered, simply, “ perhaps ~ 
it is too pleasant, and other things come harder afterwards.” 

One quick look he gave into her face, then he moved a little; watch- 
ing the river still, and showing her nothing of his white face. 

“What I should like would be for you to come to-night,” he said, “as 
to-morrow I am going away for a little time to fetch Miss Denison. 
Agatha Denison, who some five years ago did me the honour to accept 
my hand, and is at last going to bestow hers. If Miss Kennard will be 
a friend to my wife as she has been a friend to me, my home will be the 
better and happier for it.” 

Poor Noel! He had so often wondered what this telling would be 
like ; so often shrunk from it in cowardice; so often been upon the 
brink of saying it ; so often rehearsed it in his mind. And now it had 
come quite differently and unexpectedly. And Josie? Child as she looked, 
she was a true woman in self-command. Once again she held out her 
hand, their faces still hidden from each other, and he seized it in an eager 
grasp. 
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“‘T will go while your mother is alone,” she said, gently, “and if Miss 
Denison will have me for a friend I shall be very proud. I am very 
glad to hear of your happiness.” 

Sorrow she had felt, poor little child, deep, heartfelt sorrow for her- 
self and others; anxiety, disappointment, and the heavy load of re- 
sponsibility which almost crushed the tiny figure. But this was diffe- 
rent from them all; a hot, proud pain, the shame of which was growing 
into agony. 

Neither she nor Noel had spoken again when Freddy came up to 
them, and laid his little pale face wistfully upon her shoulder. She 
drew him into her arms. 

“Joe,” he whispered, “tell me a story and let me rest here; will 
Noel mind ?” 

Major Herman had refused to be called anything but Noel by the 
invalid child from the first, yet, as the little lips said it to-day, Josie 
winced. 

“T should like to hear a story, too, Freddy, above all things,” said 
Noel, bending back his head and looking at her for the first time ; “only 
shall I go and see if Mr. Kennard likes his seat, Miss Josephine?” 

Hardly quite conscious of what he was saying, except that he offered 
to go away, she nodded, and he went slowly down the garden, talked for 
atime beside Mr. Kennard’s chair, then wheeled it carefully into the 
house, to the study. 

Yet he could not go even then, he thought; he had not said good- 
bye to Josie. So, without arguing with himself whether. it was wise or 
right to linger near her as he always lingered now; only feeling how im- 
possible it was to prevent it; he sauntered into the drawing-room and 
sat down near the open window, involuntarily leaning forward as a 
low voice reached him from the steps outside. 

“‘No, I did not say that, Freddy. I am only telling you the story as 
it—as it is, you know.” 

“In a book, Joe?” 

“Don’t ask any questions until it is over, please. Well, then the ugly 
little dark fairy went on with her twenty brothers, and still the fairy 
prince always showed her the way, as he had done out of the dungeon ; 
and they went over hills and all kinds of places and nothing really hurt 
them, because the prince was able to make it all smooth; and he was 
kind to the twenty brothers, and they were kind to the poor little dark 
fairy. Well, at last they got among the cliffs and rocks ; you know 
the sort of place by the sea ; and then the good fairy prince turned and 
said they must all go on in their old boat—that one I told you of—and 
that he had another boat waiting for him with——something else in it. 
Then they—they shook hands, and all the twenty brothers said they 
were sorry ; but the ugly little fairy didn’t, because the prince would 
have laughed; and he went sailing away with a beautiful, beautiful 
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princess, very tall and grand ; and the other boat got tossed and knocked 
about, and fe 

“Yes, Joe, dont stop.” 

“ And the little ugly fairy didn’t mind at first, because she thought it 
looked very still and beautiful down, a long way down, in the sea. 
Only the twenty brothers all tried to make her wise, and so 5 

“Yes—and so?” 

* And so the boat tossed about a long while and at last—But, Freddy 
darling, you have never rested properly. Put your head here, my little 
one.” Quietly stepping through the open window, Noel bent and took 
the child from Josie as their eyes met in a long searching gaze. 

** Leave the end of the story, Miss Josephine,” he said, very low, and 
with a tremble on his firm lips. ‘The end is more than I can bear to- 
day. Such a sorrowful day, this is!” 

She followed him in, wondering vaguely what sorrow there could be 
for him; yet knowing there was some as she watched him take his 
leave and walk to the gate slowly and with bent head. 

There was a letter from Agatha awaiting him. He read it carefully 
through,* crushing it in his hand unconsciously, as he leaned his head 
against the window in his room. 

* Agatha, Agatha!” he moaned. ‘Why did not you come at once ? 
Why did you put the claim of others before my claim, and cause this 
misery?” And for the first time in all his manhood, he hid his face 
upon his strong right arm, and sobbed like a child among his rare and 
silent companions. 








(Concluded next month.) 
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OLIVER HATCH. 
I. 


T was strange how that boy’s face, the small, lean, pale face, haunted 

the man—came back to him now when the crowd, the stress and 

the hurrying to and fro of business were all gone ; slipped away with the 

broad, hot glare of the noonday to which they belonged, into the soft, 

delicious cool of the twilight, into the golden calms and the sliding of 
winds through the windows into the home peace and rest. 

And into this peace came, like an unbidden guest, the face of that 
boy, with its long, pale-brown hair, its sorrowful, beseeching, hungry 
eyes. What right had it there? Settling himself a little uneasily in 
the comfortable arm-chair, he tried to bury his thoughts in the paper 
he had just opened. 

Can you see him sitting there—a man whose life has worn well into 
its fifties, the thick, iron-gray hair around a well-shaped head? Not a 
handsome, artistic one, certainly, but of the strong, practical type, the 
face under it strong, manly, sagacious, a little hard and stern. You 
would not be likely to gain the ear or reach the heart of this man by 
any vague, fine-spun talk or pretty surface sentiment. People who 
solicited aid in behalf of popular charities, had found that out of 
Oliver Hatch long ago. 

He had no reputation for benevolence ; and something very like a 
sneer would have settled down his face at the thought, for there was a 
hard, bitter look sometimes about his eyes, which one never wanted to 
see there again. 

This man, full of promptness, practical energy, foresight, had made 
his own way in the world, built up his fortune by his own’ shrewdness, 
from the very smallest beginnings into wide influence and prosperity. 
He was the head of a large commercial house. That which he had set 
his heart and soul to do, Oliver Hatch would be likely to do well; and 
he was a rich man now—“ rich in stocks and gold, in lands and ships,” 
he told himself sometimes, hugging the thought to his heart as though 
these riches were almost the only good in life. 

Yet he was not a miser; he had been an indulgent husband and 
father, though his wife and his boy and girl had not lived to reap the 
mellow harvest of his wealth; and the prime of his manhood was 
waning now, and his heart felt empty and desolate, sometimes looking 
off to the old age which awaited him. 

There remained to this man, of his household, only one little grand- 
child, a girl, whom Mr. Hatch’s daughter had left abroad when she 
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died. Her father had brought her to the old home when his young 
wife left him, and the three had dwelt together for four years under the 
same roof; then the young father married again ; and Mr. Hatch could 
not blame him in his heart for taking to wife a second love, knowing 
how faithfully the first had been cherished and mourned. But he said 
to his son-in-law, “John, I’m a solitary old man,” and the steady tones 
and the strong mouth quivered. “It is likely other children will be 
born to you. Let me have Jessie.” 

The young man looked at the elder; he saw the gray hairs and the 
wrinkles that had begun to creep into the dark, leathery skin. It was a 
hard struggle, but he thought of the young wife and the new home full 
of life and joy that awaited him, and he yielded to the wish. 

It was in Oliver Hatch’s temperament to scorn pretension of any sort. 
His home, quite away from the great, noisy, restless city, stood on the 
green sloping banks that looked down on the river. Around the broad 
homestead smiled pleasant grounds, with their fruits, and terraces, and 
circling paths; and here Oliver Hatch dwelt with his grandchild. 

In a few minutes the paper dropped slowly from the gentleman’s 
hands. That boy’s face had come between him and the thick black 
columns—the thin, mournful face, with the hungry sorrowful eyes. 

Mr. Hatch wished he had taken out his purse and given him a 
shilling or two, instead of the sharp short answer. But he was annoyed 
at the time in the midst of some perplexing business details, on which 
depended a good many thousands, and it was a bold, unprecedented 
sort of thing for a boy to thrust himself into Mr. Hatch’s presence at 
the busiest hour of the day, and ask for employment. 

The gentleman had lifted his cold, displeased eyes, and taken in the 
boy all over, with that sharp, peremptory negative which Oliver Hatch 
always found effective when he was annoyed. 

But there was no bold effrontery in the boy’s face, but a sudden des- 
peration in the eyes and around the thin unsteady lips. He paused at 
the reply; then a faint flush came into the pale cheeks, and the boy 
turned slowly and went his way. 

It was singular the sight should cling so to Oliver Hatch, for he was 
used to street misery, and accepted it as a necessary evil, without 
making himself uncomfortable about it. He had his own theories 
respecting poverty, believed that it was the logical sequence of vice and 
incapacity, disposing of the whole matter with an iron syllogism or two. 

At last the man rose, with a vague feeling of discomfort clinging to 
him, and the tall, strong figure paced up and down the room, filled with 
the soft June twilight. Through the open window came the sweet 
breath of the roses, whose blossoms laughed all over a vine outside ; 
birds in the shrubberies sang sweetly out the life of the summer day. 

Perhaps all this beauty and tenderness touched the stern heart of the 
man, for he went and stood at the window, and something softer came 
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into the shrewd eyes, and in a moment he turned again and commenced 
pacing up and down the room. And the thoughts of Oliver Hatch 
slipped away from the strong anchors of the present, and went down 
into the tidal of his youth, as ships drop slowly down the river into 
the wide sea. 

He is a little boy once more, and he is out there on the old hill- 
farm, and the summer winds are at play, tickling through the wide fields 
of ripe wheat until they open their golden lips and laugh in long 
billowy lines. And now he is on the top of the old stone walls; and 
now he is climbing up the steep roof of the barn ; or he is stealing the 
ripe apples in the orchard, or driving the cows up from the cool 
meadows, while the clouds gather in heaps of radiant splendour around 
the west. The mother, too, with her worn, kindly face, stands in the 
doorway ; and Nelly, with her brown hair, runs out to him. 

The stern mouth grows unsteady, and the mists gather in the man’s 
eyes, as the sweet face shines up to him once more. Little Nelly! the 
daisies covered up all that sweetness and sparkle long ago. But the 
heart of his boyhood has come back to Oliver now, and its pulses 
throb in his veins, and the old pride and tenderness for that little sister 
fill his soul from the fresh springs of his youth. Yet Oliver was only a 
boy on the farm, and his mother kept house for the lonely, infirm old 
farmer, who was her uncle, and with whom she had lived since her 
husband died. 

And Dick is there, too, with his handsome face and his wonderful 
tales of the great city where he lives. Dick is the old man’s only grand- 
child, and they are all wonderfully fond of him, with his handsome boyish 
face. He always brings a new life to the old farm-house when he comes 
in midsummer to climb the hills, and sail the boat, and have all kinds 
of sports with Oliver and Nelly. 

But the man’s face darkens in a moment, the light and the softness 
going out of it. There came a time when Dick Preston and Oliver 
Hatch were the bitterest of foes. The mother had gone, and so had 
Nelly, and the old man’s life was waning; and the boys—that played 
together in the golden summer days—were young men now. 

Oliver and Dick had covenanted, after the fashion of boys, a friend- 
ship enduring as life ; and after they laid away the pretty face of Nelly 
and the sorrowful one of her mother, under the daisies, the lonely heart 
of Oliver Hatch clung more znd more to the friend of his boyhood. 

The old man, his life waning slowly among its eighties, clung to 
Oliver even more than he did to the handsome, stalwart grandson, who 
used to run up in college vacations to the old “place,” and have rides 
and sails with Cousin Oliver, but into the old careless, graceful ease of 
speech and motion there grew a kind of recklessness. Dick’s manner 
was nervous and irritable at times ; at others, he displayed a kind of 
bold levity and defiance. All this hurt Oliver. Dick had been the idol 
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and model of his boyhood, and he tried to shut his eyes to the 
change. 

The old man watched it too, and as the last sands of his life dropped 
slowly, he kept his own counsel ; but he said to Oliver, one day—“ I 
shall leave the old place to you, my boy, when I make my will. You 
can do with it as you choose after I’m gone.” 

A few weeks after this talk, Oliver went away, and during his absence 
the old man died. His grandson was with him at the last, and he had 
been buried a couple of weeks before Oliver returned. 

In the will, which had been made a dozen years before, the old man 
left his property, including the homestead, to his grandson, Richard 
Preston. As soon as Oliver heard that, he knew there had been foul 
play somewhere. The old man would never have left his nephew thus. 

Dick alone was with his relative at the last, and the latter must at least 
have given some charge to his grandson in behalf of his nephew. 

The two young men had one intetview. It makes Oliver Hatch’s 
stern, dark face hot as he remembers that time. Bitter words, such 
words as sting and rankle through a whole life, had passed between the 
two who had sported out many a summer’s day together in the old home. 

“ Dick,” said Oliver, “‘you have something that belongs tome. The 
old man made another will,” and though his voice was steady, his lips 
were white. 

And Dick’s handsome face darkened; he glared on Oliver with a 
sudden hate in his bright eyes ; his mouth settled into a deadly resolve. 
“Prove it if you can, Oliver. We will see who has the strongest grasp 
on the old man’s ground. He was my grandfather. What right had 
you to come between us ?” 

So, at last the two separated, with a deadly feud between them. 
What made the quarrel sadder still was, that neither of the young men 
had any near kin in the world, both Richard Preston’s parents having 
died within a couple of years. 

After that each went his own way, and the cousins never met again. 
It was a hard road which Oliver Hatch walked for the next seven years ; 
no roses or rippling brooks, or gleam of meadow grass, along his 
path ; but his feet never once faltered in it, though his face grew a little 
harder every year; his heart had grown that ever since the day that 
Dick Preston failed him. 

Whatever dust and mire were in the road, the man trod it unflinchingly, 
and it led him at last into the contented possession of wealth—wealth 
which Oliver Hatch had come to think long ago was the only real good 
in life. 

Dick Preston went off to Australia soon after that last meeting 
betwixt him and his cousin. He made a fortune there, Oliver Hatch 
had heard, and afterwards came back to Europe. He was of a restless 
temperament. Whatever he did in life, whether of work or play, would 
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be sure to be done by fits and starts. He, too, had married—some lady 
whom he met in his travels ; and there his cousin had lost sight of him, 

It was singular enough what brought back to this man the face of his 
old boyish friend, of his old enemy, too, for Oliver Hatch was a per- 
sistent man, both in feeling and in action. He owed to that fact his 
success in life. 

The man had never doubted for one moment, that Dick Preston had 
done the devil’s work at his uncle’s death-bed; how, or in what way 
Oliver Hatch could not tell. There might have been a later will, which 
the young man had destroyed ; or the dead man, having faith in his 
grandson’s oath, might have left the settlement of matters in Dick’s 
hands and honour. Either way, the nephew had been the victim. It 
was true, Oliver Hatch had long ago outgrown all need of the pro- 
perty. Its value looked a very small thing in his eyes now; still he had 
paid down for the need of it some of the best years of his youth, and the 
old hot bitterness and wrath came to his heart again. 

What had brought up that wrong and rage out of the dead years of 
his youth, and set him face to face with it again, this afternoon ? 

- A rush of light feet in the hall, a sudden burst into the room of a 
child’s head, a glitter of curls, a warm moist life in the cheeks, like roses 
shaken with dews. 

“Oh, grandpa, when did you come ?” and she sprang swiftly into the 
outstretched arms, and the smile that broke up all the darkness and 
sternness out of the man’s face. 

** A full hour ago, Jessie. What have you been doing all this time?” 

“T stayed in the nursery playing with my dolls. I thought I would 
put_them to bed before you came home; but it takes such a long time 
to get through with the undressing, when I do it all myself.” 

You saw at once that she was bright, and sweet, and loving, the pet 
and delight of the man’s heart, the only thing in God’s world that kept 
it from growing old and withered. 

“What have you been doing all this while, grandpa?” asked the 
child. 

She had a half-consciousness that the strong man clung to her, that 
when he was in the house she must keep about him, and amuse him 
with childish ways and prattle. It was all she could do, but that child’s 
talk was more than all the men and women in the world could do for 
the soul of Oliver Hatch. 

“Not much, dear, but thinking, and wondering sometimes what had 
become of my little girl. I shall be jealous of the family up-stairs one 
of these days.” 

“ Jealous of doll-babies. Oh, grandpa!” and a laugh trickled its 
silver sweetness along the words. “That would be so very funny.” 

“There are a great many very funny things in this world, my little 
Jessie.” 
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“Sometime I mean to learn all about them;” shaking her head 
gravely, while the curls glittered around the large hand he had laid 
softly on her head. “Grandpa, what were you thinking of when I 
came in?” 

She had the way of a bright, petted child, of diving with her fearless 
questions right at the heart of things. 

“Oh, a good many things! I have gone away back to my youth, 
child, and was looking into some of the faces there.” 

** Pleasant faces, grandpa?” 

“Some of them were, child, and one of them was the face of my 
enemy "speaking more to himself just now than to her. 

The child’s large, blue eyes widened with a startled wonder. The 
laugh went out of them in a kind of awe and fear. 

“* Your enemy, grandpa? What did he ever do to you?” she asked 
in a low, serious voice, drawing closer to the old man. 

“‘A great wrong, Jessie; one this little head of yours would hardly 
take in ; but it was a wrong that doomed some of the best years of my 
youth to hard, slow, wearing toil, and worse even than that, it struck at 
my faith in all mankind. I was never the same man after that blow 
Dick Preston dealt me.” 

“ Poor grandpa!” and the child nestled up closer to the broad breast, 
and stroked the iron-gray beard with her dimpled white hand, as one 
might stroke the ruffled wings of some pet bird; but the soft touch 
reached the heart underneath, and quieted it, though it was not the 
fluttering heart of a bird, but a strong man’s steady heart. ‘ What made 
you think of him, grandpa?” 

“T don’t know, dear. That is the wonder of it. Something must 
have raked his face up out of the grave, where I laid it long ago; 
a grave deeper and colder than those where I laid the other faces of my 
youth.” 

The child had climbed now on the old man’s knee, still looking at him 
with her great, wide, startled, eyes. ‘ Did you ever love him, grandpa, 
this enemy of yours?” 

“Yes, child, as though he were my own brother, or better than that. 
I would have trusted him with my life. I was a fool then, Jessie.” 

“ And afterwards you hated him, grandpa ?” 

“T did, Jessie. ‘I have hated him ever since that last talk we had 
together—hated him steadily from that day to this.” 

The child drew a long breath. Some trouble came into the sweetness 
of her face, and dropped its sudden gravity on the crimson bloom of 
the mouth, a strange old look smoothing out the smile into gravity. 

“ It must be a:terrible thing to hate anybody all one’s life, grandpa,” 
in a soft, low voice. 

“ It’s a terrible thing to deserve it, my child. There’s the worst of it.” 
“ But, grandpa, Rosa said yesterday, when she took me out to walk, 
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that God never thought about what we deserved; if He did, we 
wouldn’t any of us have much. Was that true?” 

“Well, yes, child, I presume that was all true enough.” His thoughts 
busy elsewhere, hardly taking in her words. 

After this the little girl was silent awhile, sitting on her grandfather’s 
knee, looking at her little dimpled hands. But the smile did not come 
back to her lips : the old, grave look held them still. 

There were pictures shining all over the walls, sweet faces of women, 
and children, and landscapes, making a glory of colour between ; but 
there was no picture just then like the iron-gray man with the little 
child perched on his knee, which the winds, still holding the kissing of 
the flowers they had left, glided in at the windows to see. 

Oliver Hatch was still lost among the days of his youth, his memory 
catching up one scene after another in the soft gold of the atmosphere 
in the valley, which the man who had strained far up the hill had turned 
his head a moment to look on; and it was strange, though the years 
lay thick like mists between them, they did not blur his sight. 

“Grandpa,” the voice stole up soft and slow, like one who is pon- 
dering the words he speaks, “what was the face of this man, your 
enemy, whom you hate? How did it look?” 

“Why, Jessie,” rousing a little, for the man had been talking to him- 
self more than to the child, ‘‘ what makes my little girl ask me that?” 

“* Because I want to know, grandpa. Please to tell me.” 

“He had a dark, rather thin face ; not handsome, certainly—though 
I used to fancy it so when I looked at it with my blind, doating eyes, 
that were opened wide enough one day—and Ais eyes were a dark- 
grayish hazel; they smiled at you, and brightened, and darkened when 
they talked, and there was a mass of thick, loose, fine auburn hair 
about the face—he had a habit of pushing it back when he talked.” 
And for the moment, and for the first time in all these years, Oliver 
Hatch forgot that he was talking of his enemy, and the bright, boyish 
face of Dick Preston stood smiling before him, just as it did in the old 
days. 

“ A thin, dark face, with thick, loose hair, and eyes that looked at 
you straight and bright while they talked. It is just like that boy, 
though his eyes didn’t smile,” said the child to herself. 

“ Like what boy’s, Jessie ?” asked the grandfather. 

“Like a boy’s who stopped at the gate to-day where I was rolling my 
hoop, and asked me if you lived here, and where he could find you. I 
told him the way to your office, and he looked so tired and sad I felt 
sorry for him, and I said—‘If you can tell me what you want, I'll ask 
grandpa when he comes home to-night.’ The boy thanked me, and 
shook his head, and said he must see you himself. Did he come to 
see you, grandpa ?” 


“Why, yes, child, I think he did. There was a boy with a dark, 
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thin face came into the office to-day and asked for employment. It 
vexed me a good deal that he should have the face to do anything of 
that sort. It was very singular, though, if he made his way out here 
first.” And Oliver Hatch mused on in the twilight. 

“‘Grandpa,” the soft, indrawn tones, as though the child’s voice had 
hardly yet grown strong enough to steady her syllables upon it, breaking 
into the golden gloom, ‘what did you say to this boy ?” 

“‘T sent him away sharply, child. I was busy at the time. But the 
face, when it turned away, did not look bold and hard. ‘The child must 
have heard something about me. It is singular enough how he made his 
way out here. I can’t understand it,” still talking half to himself, and 
still with the face of Dick Preston shining in the background, and 
the other, the lean, small face of the boy, gleaming like a ghost 
behind it. 

‘Oh, grandpa, if I had only been there you would not have sent the 
boy off so sharply!” exclaimed Jessie. 

“Why, what would you have done, little princess?” 

The child put her arms round the man’s neck. ‘I should have done 
just so, grandpa; and then I should have whispered, ‘ You are so rich, 
grandpa. Look at the poor boy’s face; don’t send him away like that;’ 
and you would not, I know. Oh, if I had only been there!” 

“ Ah, Jessie, you are a little girl; you don’t know anything about the 
world, the grim, iron world, with which your grandfather has had to 
deal all his life,” said the old man ; but under the grizzled beard the 
lips were moved a little with something that was not all a smile, and 
the eyes, looking on the child, were touched with some new softness. 

“‘T dare say she would have made a fool of me,” thought Oliver 
Hatch. 

And still—what had got into the man?—the lean face, with the 
sorrowful, hungry eyes, haunted him, and he half wished Jessie had 
been there, as she said. 

Then the dinner-bell rang, and the little girl slipped off the old man’s 
knee, and took his hand, and they went out together; she, with her 
little, grave mouth, silent for once, thinking of the boy; and he—was 
Oliver Hatch thinking of the boy, or of Dick Preston ; and what made 
the two faces run into one? 


II. 


A week had passed. One day, a little jaded and tired with the sum- 
mer, and an unusual pressure of business, Oliver Hatch went out to 
lunch, and met a half-dozen friends at a hotel. 

They had a social time, the half-dozen men whose skins had grown 
leathery and their heads gray in building up the ample fortune which 
each carried now, on his brain, if not exactly like Atlas, with the world 
on his back; and perhaps the latter found it easier. They talked of 
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politics over choice soups and wines, and told stories and cracked jokes, 
and through all the talk ran the pleasant under-consciousness that each 
was a success in the world ; the chink of the gold every man had won 
seeming to make a pleasant murmur under all the mirth. 

At last, coming out of the hotel, with a general feeling of good 
humour and self-complaisance pervading the party, Oliver Hatch caught 
sight of the boy who had so strangely applied to him for work a week 
ago. He knew the lean, pale face at once, the large, sorrowful eyes 
whose look had haunted him. The boy wore an old, threadbare coat ; 
and he carried a bundle of papers—the man took notice of all that 
now. He had got some work, then, as a newsboy. 

Oliver Hatch walked on with his friends ; but those words of Jessie’s 
came back to him anew, and played like a faint tune in his memory, 
“Tf I had only been there, grandpa !” 

Was she there now? Was it the soft, clinging arms which he felt 
around his neck, the warm, smooth cheek pressing up laid against his 
own, What had he to do with that boy ? 

The men about him went on talking, in their loud, strong way; but 
Oliver Hatch did not hear them. “I am not apt to make a fool of 
myself,” he muttered. ‘“ What do I want of that boy ?” 

But, for all that, the man excused himself a moment later to his party, 
and turned back. ‘I’m growing into my dotage, it’s evident. Turning 
fool at last,” murmured Oliver Hatch to himself, making a pitiful shift 
to excuse his weakness to his own soul. 

He caught sight of the boy turning the corner. In a moment he 
would be gone. Oliver Hatch’s muscles were not young and supple, 
equal to a race in that bustling crowd. He shouted out to the boy, 
and at last succeeded in arresting him before he was out of sight. 

“T think you called at my office a week or so since, for some employ- 
ment?” a little out of breath with his swift walk, but the shrewd, hard 
eyes probing the small, lean face through and through. 

“Yes, sir, I did,” the eyes looking at him full of a startled surprise. 

“Who sent you to me?” 

“Nobody, sir; but—but I was almost a stranger in the town, and I 
was very much in need of work.” 

“Did you go out first to my home in search of me, and find a little 
girl who directed you to the office ? ” 

“Yes, sir. Ithought I might find you there !” 

“ But, boy, what set you in search*of me? How came you to know 
my name, and what is yours ?” 

“My name is Dick Preston. I have heard my father speak of you 
a few times, and he said that you and -he had been boys together, and 
played through many a summer-day on the hills. It seemed to me, 
you might be willing to give me something to do for his sake.” 

There was a little start; the man’s heart came quick and hot with 
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the fire of its youth; there was the face of his enemy in every 
dark, thin line ; there, in the hazel eyes, without the smile in them, as 
Jessie said. For a moment the whole man shrank, as though a serpent 
had suddenly lifted its head and hissed in his path. His lips grew 
white under his beard. 

Perhaps the boy saw the look, and understood it, in some sense. At 
any rate, he understood the words, hoarse and low, which came out of 
the dry throat of Oliver Hatch. 

“Did your father send you to me?” 

“Oh, no, sir. He has been dead a couple of years—my mother, 
too ; there is nobody left but Nellie and me.” 

“Nellie, who is Nellie?” Even with that face looking into his, he 
must take that name softly into his lips. 

“She is my sister, sir; a couple of years older thanI am. She has 
been sick a long time, with a cough and fever. It was for her sake, 
more than for my own, I went to you for work.” 

Even the boy’s voice had the trick of Oliver Hatch’s old enemy. 
Yet an old memory came and trembled for a moment over the heart 
of the man. Dick used to be very fond of Nellie. He never came 
from the city without his pockets or his valise were stored with toys 
and picture-books, and all sorts of glittering nonsense for the child— 
the child who had loved him next to her mother and Oliver. 

And though Dick Preston had denied the dead, and cheated the 
living, he had taken Nellie’s name out of the grave, and set it down 
tenderly on the head of his own child. The knowledge smote the heart 
of Oliver Hatch with a sudden pang; he could not tell whether it was 
grief, pity, or anger, he only knew the pain was swift and sharp. 

The man seemed shaken all through him. There were the boy’s 
eyes on his face; but the other eyes, the eyes that had looked scorn, 
hatred at him, that last time, were under the sod now. He felt 
like turning away without saying one word; the tumult within 
him had shaken his soul to its centre; he must say something to the 
boy who waited there, and against whom he had run, not knowing. 

T haven’t time to talk with you now,” speaking like one in a dream. 
“‘ Come to my office to-morrow, if that suits you.” And he turned off, 
drawing a long breath of relief as he got out of the range of those 
eyes—those eyes which rasped and maddened him. 

He walked rapidly, taking no note of his way, his face hot, wiping 
the perspiration from his forehead, and living over that old, fierce, 
miserable evening so many years ago—that last evening with Dick 
Preston. 

At last he heard the clock strike. The time had gone smoothly 
over the wine and the talk with his friends ; it was later than he thought, 
and Oliver Hatch made up his mind to return home at once. 

Somehow his heart was thirsty for the sight and the voice of his 
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grandchild. It seemed as though that sweet face, the babble of that 
voice, like the drip and slipping of cooling streams among gray rocks, 
would drop upon the heat, and wrath, and tumult within him, as soft 
showers drop upon the hot, angry pulse of the summer earth. 

An hour later, he sat in the library in his dressing-gown and slippers, 
and again the winds were at work, doing their own sweet will in the 
library, and Jessie was hanging about the man’s chair, with her face 
like a picture, and her sweet, bewildering ways. 

“You are my only comfort, Jessie. You are all I have in the world,” 
drawing her to him with a sudden tenderness that was like the outgush 
of a woman’s heart, and that heart a mother’s. 

* Am I, really, grandpa? It doesn’t seem as though I was much. 
I’m so little, you know. But I shall be a woman one of these days,” 
all her sweet face turned into a sudden radiance with the thought. 

“T am sorry to know it. I would to God I could keep you always 
just as you are now, my darling.” 

“Qh, no, grandpa. I am tired of being a little girl; I have been one 
so very long.” 

“So very long! It seems only yesterday, little Jessie, that your proud 
young mother put you first in my arms.” 

“‘ Did she do that, papa? ”—the brightness going out of her face in a 
sudden gravity. 

“Yes, dear. Don’t talk about that now. I believe I’m not quite 
myself this afternoon.” 

“‘ Has anything happened, grandpa?” 

“Yes, dear, something very serious has happened.” 

Again those eyes, with a look in them of startled wood-birds. 

“Was it anything that troubled you? Tell me all, grandpa.” 

“‘T have seen the boy, who came out here to find me, Jessie, and I 
have learned his name, and who he is.” 

“What is that?” 

“It is Dick Preston, and he is the son of my old enemy.” 

“Oh, grandpa! how did you find it out?” 

A few questions of the swift, incisive kind, which children put, brought 
out the whole story. 

There followed a long silence. Jessie drooped her head, and slipped 
her fingers thoughtfully into one another; at last she looked up— 
“Grandpa, what are you going to do with this boy?” 

“Jessie, I told you he was the son’ of my old enemy ; my enemy, that 
I loved and trusted more than a brother; my enemy, who‘I know lied 
to me, who defrauded me of my rights, and changed my faith in man- 
kind to wormwood and gall, and made my heart old in its youth, and 
doomed me to years of hard toil. No wonder his sin found him out!” 
The last words came with strong triumph out of the stern lips. 

He forgot the little girl to whom he was talking. “It isthe judgment 
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of God on the wicked!” said Oliver Hatch. “ What claim has that boy 
upon my charity—that boy, with his father’s face ?” 

“Grandpa! Grandpa! I thought it was God who said we must for- 
give our enemies, because we would have something to be forgiven, 
too.” 

Into the fierce triumph, into the hot water of the man’s soul, stole the 
silvery tones, like a wind that comes soft and sweet from the cool, green 
reaches of meadows, into the hot, stifling heart of some midsummer 
noonday. 

“Something to be forgiven, too.” They echoed up and down the 
soul of the old man there, and rusty keys turned in their wards, and 
there was a creaking of long-closed doors in dark places, and Oliver 
Hatch looked in. 

One day he, too, must stand before God. He had been an honest 
man as the world goes, but that was not enough. Standing there, he 
would have something to be forgiven, he who had failed to forgive his 
enemies. The old man rose up and set the child down softly, as a 
mother would have done, in the great arm-chair, without saying one 
word ; and I think Jessie had a true instinct that it was not the time 
for her to speak either. So he commenced pacing up and down the 
room, but the stern mouth was all broken up, and some strange softness 
gathered and deepened upon the cold. face, while there rung along the 
heart of Oliver Hatch the silvery chime of those words—‘“ Something to 
be forgiven, too, grandpapa.” 

And the boy’s sorrowful face, which he had seen that afternoon, 
looked up at him, and by its side Dick Preston’s seemed to stand again ; 
but now it was not the face of his enemy; it was the warm, bright face 
of the boy he had loved, with the sparkle across the mouth, and up in 
the dark eyes. The hard old heart shook and trembled towards it, as 
the tall figure paced up and down the room, and the winds slipped softly 
in at the windows, as the feet of God’s angels come and go; and the 
little child sat in the great chair, silently. 

At last Oliver Hatch came to her—“ Little Jessie,” he said, “ we will 
not talk any more about that matter to-night ;” but she noticed that 
there was something in her grandfather’s voice which she had never 
heard before. For several nights afterwards, when he returned home, 
the child asked him whether he had seen the boy, and he always an- 
swered—“ No, Jessie,” and that was all that was ever said betwixt the 
two on the subject. 

One day, however, as Oliver Hatch sat at the desk, writing some 
business-letters, a voice said softly at his ear—‘ Mr. Hatch?” 

He looked up, and there stood the lean, small, sorrowful face, with 
the fine, loose hair blown about it. 

“Ah!” taking it all in with the keen, shrewd eyes that seemed to 
soften a little, while they gazed—*“ I expected you before this.” 
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“T meant to come, but Nellie has been a great deal worse, and I did 
not dare to leave her alone even for an hour.” 

“‘What—is there nobody to take care of her but you?” 

“No, sir, nobody ; we are all alone.” 

“Have you left your sister alone, now ?” 

“Yes, sir. I promised to be back in an hour.” 

“ T shall be at leisure soon, Let me have your address, and I will 
come and see you at your home, before I return to mine this evening.” 

The boy’s face was blank with amazement. “Oh, sir, it is such a 
long way—such a miserable place ; and yet, if you would come—if you 
only would!” 

“Give me the number; you may depend upon me. Go back to 
your sister, at once, my boy.” 

Had he called Dick Preston’s child that ? 

It was a long way off, but Oliver Hatch found the place at last, in a 
dark, narrow alley, choked up in the purlieus of the great city; a tall, 
narrow, ruinous old tenement-house, with narrow windows staring out 
hopelessly when the sun came that way; and up three flights of dark, 
rickety stairs, Oliver Hatch found, at last, the home of the children of 
Dick Preston; no worse and no better than many children who have 
just such homes—more’s the pity. 

In the broad, bare room, a young girl lifted her wondering face to see 
the man as he entered. Ah, me! girls with faces like that never lift 
them many times; the great hollows in which the dark, glittering eyes 
lay, the white, wasted cheeks, with the crimson stains, the sharp, hot 
hips—the man’s strong heart shook with a sudden pang, and the words 
stuck fast in his throat at the sight of that face. The boy, at the bed- 
side, started up with a cry of delight. “Oh, sir, you have found us!” 

Then Oliver Hatch went straight forward to the sharp face and those 
gleaming eyes. The girl put out her thin hand, and he took the blue, 
wasted fingers in his own. “I am sorry to find you so ill, my child,” 
the words coming with an effort out of his throat. “If I had known I 
should have come sooner. Your father and I were once—friends.” 
Could he say enemies, with those bright, pitiful eyes on his face ? 

A smile came across the red, wasted lips. She must have been a 
pretty thing once. 

“Yes, sir. I have heard him speak of you sometimes, and talk of 
the days you had played together, and were like brothers ” A sharp, 
convulsive cough stopped her short here. 

“ Nellie is not so well since I came back, sir. You see I left her té 
long,” said the boy. 

“Nellie!” It was the dear old household name—all the hot!) 
sweetness of his long-gone youth in it; the very breath of mir 2M 
apple-blossoms, the strong, milky scent of the dairy, mingld wit! 
sprouting grass and brier-rose. 
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“Something must be done at once—we must have a doctor here with- 
out delay,” said Oliver Hatch. “Child, what have they done for you?” 
glancing around the bald, broad room. 

“There was nobody to do anything but me,” her brother answered. 
“T’ve done what I could; but I couldn’t leave her lately to earn 
money: . 

Oliver Hatch stopped him short there. ‘“ Don’t mind the money now, 
my boy. Get somebody in this house to run for a good physician, with- 
out delay. She must have something to eat, too; wine, grapes, oranges 
—anything in the wide world you want, Nellie, Nellie ” his heart 
breaking up at that word, for he saw the eager, starving look in the eyes 
as the girl heard the words ; the look like that of some stag, dying of 
thirst, who hears at last, far off in the hot, barren wilderness, the gurg- 
ling of water-springs. 

The tears came into the old man’s eyes; his lip trembled, his voice 
failed him. ‘There were plenty of swift feet in the house to do the 
man’s bidding when he drew out his pocket-book. One went for a 
doctor, and another brought a basket heaped with rare fruits and deli- 
cacies ; bunches of cool grapes, and sweet oranges, and jelly to slake 
the fever which burned in the dry throat. It was pitiful the way the 
young girl wrung her hands, and cried and laughed for joy, and tried to 
thank the man, as she ate the ripe fruits, saying—‘ It is so long since 
anything has tasted good.” 

The doctor came a little later, looked at the girl, felt her fluttering 
wrist, and shook his head. 

“She hasn’t many days to live,” he said. to Oliver Hatch, when the 
man signed him into a corner. 

“This is no place for her to die in,” murmured the gentleman, look- 
ing once more around the square, gloomy chamber. ‘“‘ There’s a house 
with room enough to spare a few miles from here.” 

Then his resolution was taken, and he acted on it with the prompt 
energy which had made Oliver Hatch the rich man that he was that 
day. 

The children must go out to his house that very night. A carriage 
should be sent, with a careful nurse to accompany the girl. They must 
set about the arrangements at once. He would only give them a couple 
of hours to complete everything for their departure, and meanwhile he 

\would return home himself, to have all things prepared for their coming. 
The dying girl and her brother listened like one ina dream. Going 
tQ\Oliver Hatch’s elegant home! It seems like going to Heaven. 
Bu\then, was he not their father’s friend ? 

t night, when he reached home, Jessie ran out to meet her grand- 
The bright eyes, looking him in the face as he bent to kiss her, 
found Smething there which she did not understand. 

“ Gra\dpa,” she asked, after a little silence, “have you seen the boy ?” 
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‘“‘Yes, I have seen him, Jessie. He will be here in a little while—he 
and his dying sister.” 

“His dying sister, grandpa!” amazement and pity struggling in the 
child’s blue eyes. 

Then her grandfather took her into the house, and told the little girl 
what he had seen, what he had done that afternoon. 

The little open flower of her face was full of tears as morning roses 
are with dews, when the man at last concluded. 

“Oh, grandpa, I am so glad you brought the poor girl away from 
that old place. She shall have peaches, and cream, and jelly every day. 
Don’t you think she'll get well, with all the nice things Betty and Rosa 
can make for her?” 

The old man shook his head. “It’s too late, my little girl, for peaches, 
and cream, and jelly to cure Nellie Preston. They might once.” 

Before night they came—the children of Richard Preston. Certainly 
the cool, wide, elegant home, wrapped in its atmosphere of summer 
balms and fragrances, was like Heaven to both of them. Every tender- 
ness and every luxury were heaped on the dying girl; and as the days 
wore on, and her strength rallied a little, she clung to Oliver Hatch as 
though he were her father, and the old man forgot she was the child of 
his enemy, and cared for her as though she were only the daughter of 
the old Dick of his boyhood. 

He gathered, too, one time and another, the pitiful history of the 
children’s lives, piecing out the whole pattern from stories they told, or 
hints they let drop. 

A pitiful story enough. The father’s health and fortune had failed 
together. He had become involved in foreign speculations, dazzling 
like bubbles, and as frail. Then he had returned to his native 
country, with a mere wreck of his fortune. Troubles thickened as the 
man’s health failed, but he died before the worst came. In a year, the 
frail, broken-hearted mother followed him, and the children were in a 
land of strangers, in the great, loud, lonely, devouring city. 

They made shift to live, though it proved to the delicate, tenderly- 
reared girl, help todie. They sold their furniture, what little they had, 
piece by piece. They gave up the rooms, where the broken-hearted 
mother had given them her last blessing, and went into the high, back 
chamber of the attic, and there Nellie’s health, always delicate, broke 
down utterly, and starvation stared them in the face. 

At last, with the wolf close upon them, and his sister unable to lift 
her white face from the pillow, where weeks before she had laid it, Dick 
Preston resolved to seek out his father’s old friend and apply for some 
work. 

The frown, and the sharp, short answer, chilled the shy boy, although he 
had stood still a moment, half intending to tell his own story and his 
father’s name; but the words stuck thick in his throat, and he came 
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away, with only the look which Oliver Hatch had carried to his 
home. 

But Dick Preston did not give over his search for work, and at last he 
chanced on a vacant place as news-boy, that enabled him to carry 
home to Nellie a cake, or a hot roll from the baker’s every night; and 
she would thank him, and turn away her face, loathing the sight. 

One afternoon, as you know, Oliver Hatch met the boy in the street, 
and—I have already told you the rest. 

In the wide, cool, luxurious chamber, where soft winds among the 
leaves outside hummed their sweet tunes all day, there was so much 
young life and gladness, that one could hardly have believed death lay 
there in sure waiting. 

Jessie’s sweet voice was always making a tune there, and her pretty 
motions and her bright ways around the sick couch, made her presence 
a perpetual amusement and delight to the invalid. 

She must have inherited something of her father’s bright, careless tem- 
perament, for you could hear her laugh often slipping gaily into the 
midst of Jessie’s chatter, and she was often ready with playful talk and 
jest herself, now that the pain had all gone, and she had dropped down 
in this rose-bed of ease and luxury. But the girl never seemed quite so 
happy as when Uncle Oliver, as she and Dick called him, sat in the late 
afternoons by her bedside, and she would put her thin hands in his 
large, warm ones, and say to him—*“ You seem just like papa, now.” 

One day she told him how Dick and she had cried, that time he came 
home, tired and utterly disheartened at the result of his interview with 
their father’s old friend. ‘“ He could not muster courage to tell the man 
his name, because he looked so cold and angry at him,” the boy had 
told his sister. ‘“ Poor Dick!” the girl said—“ He was always so shy. 
If he had only known how good Uncle Oliver was!” 

At another time, Nellie said suddenly, after she had been looking 
at the old man very intently, as he sat by her bedside, and sometimes 
stroking the grizzled beard with her thin fingers, “ Uncle Oliver, did 
you and papa ever have any trouble together?” 

“‘ Why, child, why do you ask me?” stirring uneasily, and the heat 
coming into his face. 

“ Because I remember sometimes he would draw a sigh after he had 
spoken your name, and sometimes he would get up and whistle a tune, 
as he never did when he was happy, and I would find him looking 
at me with a strange stare in his eyes, and he would say, ‘ There, child, 
that’s enough ; let’s talk of something else now,’ as though the thought 
hurt him.” 

“Well it might hurt,” thought Oliver Hatch, with a sudden swell of 
wrath at his heart ; but just then, Jessie came in with her hands full of 
red-flaming woodbines, and with a cry, the sick girl’s eyes leaped out 
to it. 
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The end came suddenly at last. The light quenched in the glittering 
eyes, and the red stains in the hollow cheeks. 

She knew it, too, smiling on them all at last, with her white lips—“ I 
think Heaven is a better place even than this, Uncle Oliver,” she said, 
holding his hands tightly. “TI shall tell papa how good you have been 
to me, and that I have left poor Dick to be your boy now. Good-bye, 
Uncle Oliver, Dick, little Jessie. All of you say, when I am gone,— 
‘It was not hard—she was not afraid even to die.’” 

So the little torchlight of a life, which had carried itself through six- 
teen years, and flickered and wavered in the face of the storm and the 
roaring of the waters, and at last reached wide, green reaches of pleasant 
coasts, went out suddenly. 

Weeks afterwards, Oliver Hatch and Dick Preston went back and 
turned the key in the lock of the old door, which had not been opened 
since they went out of it one afternoon. 

There was an old trunk in one corner, with a heap of small toys and 
playthings, which had belonged to the dead girl and the living boy in 
their childhood, with a few old books of their father’s; the whole not 
worth much certainly, but it had some scent and sacredness of old asso- 
ciation in the eyes of Dick Preston. 

“ Uncle Oliver,” said the boy, turning over the heap of broken toys, 
the limbs of dolls, and decapitated soldiers, and broken spinning-tops, 
with the tears in his eyes, “here is an old pocket-book that belonged 
to my father,” and he held it up. 

It was an old, faded, leathern thing. You may have dragged out 
such to the light in the corners of old garrets and dark closets. Oliver 
Hatch looked it through. There were a few letters and notes crushed 
up inside—nothing of especial value. 

Oliver Hatch rolled up the old faded thing, with the musty smell 
clinging to it, and was about to pass it back to Dick, when he caught 
sight of a corner of bluish paper in one side of the lining. He drew it 
out, thinking all the time of Dick Preston, like one in a dream, and of 
the days when they used to go down among the brooks in the meadows 
with rod and line. 

He drew the paper out and unfolded it. Something dropped at his 
feet, but there was the bold, well-known handwriting, and it read :— 


“Here is the will, Oliver. You were right, you see. The old man 
drew it up; he neglected getting witnesses—it was just like him; but 
at the last he made me promise the land should be safely put into your 
hands. The devil entered into me last night. I was in trouble. I 
wanted the money, and I resolved to brave it out. 

‘Tt was easy enough in your presence ; but afterwards, the old days 
when we played together, you and I, Oliver, came back upon me. I 
have had an awful night. I will wash my hands of this sin. You shall 
have the land, Oliver. “Dick PRESTON.” 
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The note was dated the morning after their last interview. There 
was the will, duly drawn, in the old man’s stiff, quivering hand, giving 
every acre of his land to Oliver Hatch, and nothing was wanting to 
make the testament valid but the names of the witnesses. 

Why had Oliver Hatch never received letter or will? What did it 
mean? Turning over Dick Preston’s sheets with hands that shook, the 
man caught, on the other side, a few lines in a trembling hand, like that 
of a man’s sick or weary :— 

“T never sent the will after all,” it read. “I meant to; but the devil 
came and tempted me again. I needed the money, and I was the old 
man’s rightful heir, I told myself. So I lied to the dead, and defrauded 
the living; and so, too late to undo the wrong, a dying man, I bear 
witness against myself, intending to have this sent to Oliver Hatch when 
I am in my grave. “RICHARD PRESTON.” 


This must have been written only the day before he died. He must 
have dropped off suddenly at the last, and had no time to secure the 
consummation of his purpose. He had meant to be honest at last. 
Poor Dick! poor Dick ! 

Oliver Hatch sat down in a chair, in the bare back-chamber, and 
cried like a child. From his heart, then, for the first time, he forgave 
his enemy. “ Poor Dick ! he had meant to be honest, and he was the 
old man’s grandson after all!” 

There was a light touch on his shoulder. Dick Preston was looking 
with strained, troubled eyes—his father’s eyes—at the old man. “ What 
is the matter, Uncle Oliver?” 

The old man glanced, in a startled way, at the pocket-book ; but the 
papers were all stored safely inside. Dick Preston’s child should never 


_know his father’s sin. 


“T was thinking of your father, Dick. We were old friends, you 
know; friends and brothers. For his sake, my boy, I will be a father to 
you.” 

A smile broke up into the boy’s whole face. “Oh, Uncle Oliver, 
you have been that to me and Nellie from the hour you found us 
here !” 

That night the old man told Jessie, when she sat on his knee, all that 
he had learned during the day. Child as she was, the little heart and 
brain took it all in. 

“Tt is very wonderful, grandpa,” she said, when he had finished, and 
her face was still and serious as a woman’s. 

“‘ Most wonderful, Jessie. I cannot tell you how it has moved me.” 

“TI know, grandpa. There are some things which go beyond any 
words of ours to tell. But you forgive him now ?” 

“ Yes, dear, as I hope God will forgive me some day.” 











